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Now Complete for Grades One to Eight Inclusive 


In the books for the first three years (Story Hour Readers) the content method is employed 
in an exceedingly effective manner. The material, based on Mother Goose rhymes, captivates the 
little pupil. His eager interest in learning to read is fostered by the dramatizing of the stories, 
and by the charming illustrations; it is directed and applied by means of the simple, logical and 
efficient phonetic work. His progress is therefore amazingly rapid and satisfactory. 


In the books for the last five years (Story Hour Readings—recently published) the delightful 
selections represent the best of both classic and modern writers. They provide the kind of reading 
material especially needed by schools today because it is strong in its training of character and in 
its ideals of citizenship. The selections represent the best authorship regardless of time or | 


nationality and are arranged in groups, such as “In the Open,” “Tales of the Sea,” “Daring and 
Adventure,” “The Keys of Success,” etc. ' 


Much of the material in these readers is especially suitable for drill in silent reading. 
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SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION OF 
PUPILS’ DIFFICULTIES 


in arithmetic was recently conducted 
by a noted expert in educational 
methods. In connection with this in- 
vestigation, he made a careful study of 
basal textbooks in arithmetic with a 
view to determining their relative 
value in anticipating and remedying 
these difficulties. 


In this respect the best textbooks on 
the market, in his opinion, are 


THE ANDERSON ARITHMETICS 


Why not open correspondence at once 
with our nearest office, and find out 
more about these arithmetics? They 
are right in line with the best in modern 
educational thought, thoroughly sane 
and practical, and entirely free from 
faddishness. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


IN 


GRADED 
OUTLINES 
HYGIENE 


BOOK ONE 
By WaAtrer F, Cops, M. D, 


An invaluable guide for teachers, giving a detailed 
outline from kindergarten through grade three. 
It contains just the material to be presented at 
each lesson and in a form that can be easily 
followed week by week. 


The many hints and helps provide rare ap- 
proaches to the study of hygiene. The subject is 
introduced from the child's point of view, and the 
many interests of children are skillfully drawn 
upon for well-taught lessons. 


This book for the teacher’s use in primary 
grades, where textbooks are not used, shows the 
teacher exactly what to do and how to do it. 


The author's unusual understanding of children 
and of the problems of the teacher are here com- 
bined with scientific knowledge to make a working 
tool for all primary teachers. 


Book One. Kindergartento Grade 3. Price $1.50 


“WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


NEWEST BOOKS 


Dunn’s Community Civics 


Two new books—one for city schools and the other for rural schools. 
The author is the foremost authority on teaching community civics. 


English and Americanization, 


of American ideals. 


O’Toole’s Practical English for New Americans 


A series of three books and teachers’ manual by a phenomenally 
successful teacher of adult foreigners. 


Williamson’s Problems in American Democracy 


A book on sociology, economics, and political science for the use of 
high schools. Current problems are treated in the light of history and 


They provide lessons in 
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GOOD FOR MISSOURI 

At the annual session of city and town su- 
perintendents of Missouri held on February 9 a 
resolution was unanimously adopted favorable 
to the new idea of a square deal for elementary 
schools and the teachers of elementary schools. 
It was io this effect: “That we favor the policy 
of a four-year college education for all the 
teachers in the elementary schools as well as 
teachers in high schools and we also favor equal 
‘compensation tor equal services.” The mean- 
ing of this is that the qualifications and the 
efhciency of the teacher should determine the 
compensation of the teacher, regardless of the 
grade in which the individual teaches. 


Only sixty-nine of the 2,926 teachers in New 


Hampshire have less than a high school educa- 
tion. 


HOW LONG, OH, LORD, HOW LONG? 

The following is an account in a daily paper 
of a brilliant (?) university performance. We 
omit the name cf the university, and everything 
liable to identify it, for it is in no wise an in- 
‘dividual incident :— 

“A trainload of —College sophomores de- 
bouched in—————early this morning, massed 
in military formation and attacked the — 
Inn, where the freshman class had mobilized for 
its dinner, to be held at 6 o’clock tonight. 

“The treshmen offered vigorous resistance to 
the invaders, being unwilling to admit any 
sophomores except some twenty whom they had 


captured, tied and taken down to ————— as 
prisoners. The town’s two policemen were 
working on a stabbing case, and when the man- 
ager of the inn tried to ward off the impending 
battle he and his waiters were swept aside. 

“Aite: chairs and tables had been overturned, 
glass broken and the inn’s guests aroused and 
terrorized the combat spilled over into the 
street. 

“The freshmen reformed in the village square, 
where they were charged by an automobile 
loaded with sophomores. The freshmen swarmed 
all over the car, took its rightful passengers 
captive, and started to drive back to the inn. In 
the struggle that ensued, when sophomores tried 


was knocked down and hurt. 
dressed by a physician, 

“Patrolman Jackson returned to the village as 
townsmen were beginning to telephone vigorous 
protests against the noisy battle, which had 
spread all over the village. Jackson seized one 
of the supposed ringleaders, whereupon fresh- 
men and sophomores united in trying to tear 
the prisoner free. 

“Jackson battied his way to the street with his 
nightstick and dragged his prisoner to the 
lock-up, where a charge of disorderly conduct 
was made against him. It was said that he was 
a freshman, but his name was refused. 

“The president of the village was called out 
of bed by the frequent demands of his townsmen 
that the students be suppressed. When remon- 
strances failed, he called out six deputy sheriffs 
and the two day men of the police force. 

“Even then the excited young men could not 
be quieted, so the village president summoned 
the fire department, directing the men to clear 
the streets with their hose lines. At latest re- 
ports this last resort to extreme tactics promised 
to save the village from the invaders.” 

Ail this in the name of University education. 


His injuries were 


THE MELENEY ISSUE 


We have never known anything of the kind to 
create such an arousing of public sentiment as 
the merest hint that re-election of Clarence E. 
Meleney as an associate superintendent in 
New York City was in jeopardy. It was not only 
a great tribute to Mr. Meleney, but it clearly 
deinonstrated that the public’s regard of the 
sacredness of the public school is paramount. 

In a city of several million people there was 
practically no one who dared to jeopardize the 
public schools in the slightest degree. There 
are a million adults of various nationalities in 
the city, but only one of them all seemed willing 
to come out in the open as a critic of the school 
administration. 
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KILPATRICK’S TRIBUTE 


William H. Kilpatrick, professor of Education 
of Teachers College, New York City, made a 
notable address to the alumni on “Teachers Col- 
lege, a Contribution to Education,” which has 
been issued in a leaflet. It is not only of inter- 
est to the friends of Teachers College but is the 
greatest study we have seen of the evolution of 
teacher training in England and America. 

Entirely aside from its importance to 
Teachers College no student of education can 
afford not to read it with care. Merely as a sug- 
gestion of the spirit of the ten pages we make 
quotations which should certainly be read by 
you. 

“Is Teachers College a contribution to educa- 
tion? Is it an original contribution? Speaking 
most generally, Teachers College is education 
conscious of itself. More specifically it is 
American education trying in democratic fashion 
to control its own evolution. In Teachers Col- 
lege the education of America is indeed con- 
scious of itself and is indeed controlling in very 
appreciable degree the evolution of American 
education. The process is democratic because 
the influence which Teachers College exercises 
over American education is not the influence of 
external authority, whether of state or of 
church. No school or school man anywhere is 
in any whit bound by authority to follow the 
teachings of this institution. 

“The two most striking and important as- 
pects of the institution are its graduate work 
and its summer school. In the graduate school 
are to be found a thousand graduate students, 
already experienced in school matters, seeking 
more extended preparation for yet higher posi- 
tions. In the summer school is possible an ex- 
tended and serious study of education without 
the necessity of giving up one’s regular position. 
The graduate school of education and this type 
of summer school, while not peculiar to 
Teachers College, are, in degree at least, peculiar 
to the United States. 

“Tt is to Dean Russell that America owes the 
fully developed research in education, with speci- 
fic preparation for teachers of education. Speak- 
ing genetically, we may say that our develop- 
ment of educational administration as an object 
of university study is due on the one hand to 
Dean Russell’s study in Germany and on the 
other hand to peculiar conditions in America. 
First under him and later under his direction the 
study of administration became strong here. In 
this Teachers College has been leader, more 
than first among equals. 

“Let us contrast two schools of psychology, 
that ef Professor Titchener, for so long and so 
honorably associated with Cornell, and that of 
Professor Thorndike, developed here with us. 
Professor Titchener is in origin a Britisher, 
conservative of change. Both at Cambridge 
and at Cornell he has had a background of static 
philosophy. Thorndike, on the other hand, a 
disciple of James, represents the distinctive 
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American tradition. Both Titchener and Thorn- 
dike are rigidly scientific; both have greatly de- 
veloped their respective lines. But Titchener 
deals with a structural and static psychology, 
His especial study is that of mental states: What 
is? How many distinctions can. be made? What 
are the constitutents? He does not ask, ‘What 
of it?) What are you going to do about it?’ On 
the other hand, Thorndike is functional and 
dynamic. He is primarily concerned with such 
questions as ‘How comes it to be? How does 
it work? How can we change it?’ 

“But why should this institution arise here in 
New York and in that little undergraduate 
teacher-training institution christened in 1893 
‘The Teachers College’? For, if you do not al- 
ready know it, for the first five years of its ex- 
istence Teachers College was a small under- 
graduate school especially devoted to manual 
training and domestic science. It was given to 
this old Teachers College to become the new 
Teacners College because, first of all, it had a 
practical reforming attitude; second, it was con- 
nected with Columbia University; and third, it, 
was located in New York City, the Mecca for 
Americans. Being connected with Columbia 
University it had the advantages of the breadth 
and inspiration of a great academic institution, 
But it enjoyed these advantages under the 
unique circumstance of an independent budget. 
With wise trustees and an independent budget 
it was possibie to conceive and undertake new 
lines of endeavor without the necessity. of con- 
verting the academic conservatism of the rest of 
the university. Everywhere else academic 
standpats had been too powerful; here the inde- 
pendent budget flanked the fight. Wise trustees 
and an independent budget needed but the man 
to make the innovating institution great, and 
the man was found in Dean Russell, a man of 
knowledge and vision and tact. What we see 
and know is what he has done. 

“It is not extravagant to say that in less tham 
thirty years there has grown up in this institu- 
tion the mest inclusive school of education im 
the worid. In Teachers College education is not 
only. conscious of itself but is indeed controlling 
its own evolution. That older Teachers College 
made the beginning and gave the direction. 
New York City furnished the situation; Colum- 
bia University, its helpful connection. The 
presence of a separate budget made _ possible 
what has been done. In the words of another, 
an institution is but the lengthened shadow of 
the man; and, after all, it has been Dean Russell 
who saw the possibilities, who seized the op- 
portunity, who made of Teachers College what 
it is. To few men does history give the privi- 
lege of seeing such results of his handiwork im 
his own lifetime.” 


The Rockefeller Foundation’s offer of $2,000,- 
000 toward the building and equipping of a 
Schocl of Hygiene to be established in Londom 
has been gratefully accepted. 
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ALL-THE-YEAR SCHOOL 


In practically every city there is a discussion 
of establishing an all-the-year school. It is 
certainly scandalous to have school plants, 
buildings and equipment absolutely useless from 
one-half to two-thirds of the days in a year. 
Eliminating the holidays no schools are in 
operation more than 180 days. This when the 
schedule is ten months. What would be said of 
any business man, merchant or manufacturer 
who allowed his plant to be closed more than 
half the days of every year? 

What is much worse, the boys and girls are 
turned Joose on the streets and in the alleys from 
eight to ten weeks at one time. This is de- 
moralizing. Every teacher knows that it takes 
several days to get the boys and girls in work- 
ing order. No superintendent would dare to 
give tests to the school on the work of the pre- 
ceding year when they come back to school 
after an eight or ten-weeks holiday. 

Superintendent H. C. Weber of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, has worked out an all-the-year school 
plan which uses the school buildings and equip- 
ment forty-eight weeks in the year, a plan that 
does not require any child to come to school 
more than thirty-six weeks or any teacher to 
teach more than thirty-six weeks, but children 
and teacher must elect the thirty-six weeks in 
three terms of twelve weeks each. 

lf a pupil stays in the forty-eight weeks four 
years he gains a full year. If a teacher teaches 
forty-eight weeks and is none the worse for it 
she increases her salary thereby. 

Nashville, like many cities, has families that 
want to take their long vacation or travel in 
the winter months, and others who prefer the 
summer, spring or fall. By Mr. Weber’s plan 
they can take any twelve weeks they please and 
‘the children lose no time. 

There are older boys and girls who can have 
profitable work in the summer, or winter, in 
the spring or autumn and no one season applies 
to all the schooi. By the Weber plan any of 
the older children can work in the twelve weeks 
in which they can have work. 
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Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey and 
New Hampshire are the four leading states in 
progress in teacher preparation according to 
the study made by the Russell Sage Foundation. 


THE PRINCETON PROPOSITION 


Princeton University, which last year an- 
nounced its determination to limit the under- 
graduate enrollment to 2,000 students, will 
choose from the candidates on a basis of scholar- 
ship and character. 

A new university officer, to be known as the 
director of admissions, will be appointed. He 
will be assisted by a committee of four other 
faculty members, and together they will have 
entire charge of admissions to the freshman 
class. Power to decide upon the number of men 


who will be accommodated in the upper classes 
has also been given to the committee. All stu- 
dents whose “records show unusual promise, 
seriousness of purpose or achievement under 
difficulty shall receive particular consideration.” 
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NORMAL SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS 


The success of “High School High Spots” and 
“Who’s Who and What They Do” encourages 
us to think that it is advisable to use “Normal 
School High Spots” also. 

Evidently our constituency likes paragraphs 
about schools and school men and women who 
are really doing something worth while. There 
is a place to tell when and where a man was 
born and a list of places in which he studied and 
in which he has taught, but these details count 
for less and less with the men and women who 
are doing things, as the readers of the Journal 
of Education are. 

In 1921 we stated worth-while facts about 
700 school people in the space that would 
have been required for 100 had we given the life 
record of each. 

Of course “Normal School High Spots” is an 
experiment until its value is demonstrated, 
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“The Education of Henry Adams” is one of 
the most in demand books in _ public libraries. 


They usually have six or more copies and they 
are always out. 
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PSYCHOLOGY CORPORATION 


It has been known for some time that Dr. 
J. McKeen Cattell has been rounding up artist 
psychologists, but his real intent was not gen- 
erally known until the recent announcement of 
the plan to commercialize psychology through 
the formation of the Psychology Corporation. 

Dr. Cattell is quoted as saying that the scien- 
tific control of conduct may become of greater 
economic importance than the use of electricity 
or. steel. 

Dr. Cattell has the confidence of a wide circle 
of friends and he has associated master minds 
with him in the “Psychological Corporation.” 
Whatever psychological experiments are made 
wiil receive sympathetic attention while com- 
mercial demonstrations. 


4 a 


THE MAN FOR THE WORK 


Superintendent E. C. Brooks of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction of North Caro- 
lina has been added to the Commission-in charge 
of the Educational Finance Inquiry which is be- 
ing carried forward under the auspices of the 
American Council on Education. Superintend- 
ent Brooks’ long standing acquaintance with the 
peculiar problems of the South and his note- 
worthy contributions to the development of 
both the fiscal and the general educational 
policies of his state make his association with 
this Inquiry especially appropriate. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS 


1. Most State Normal Schools have become 
State Teachers Colleges. Five years ago only 
fifteen State Normal Schools were State 
Teachers Colleges. Now ninety-one have been 
given Legislative authority to become State 
Teachers Colleges as soon as is feasible. 

The two State Normal Schools of Kentucky 
have been denominated Eastern and Western 
State Teachers Colleges. There was not a vote 
against it in either House or Senate and the 
Governor signed the bill February 9, 1922. Presi- 
dents T. J. Coates, Richmond, and H. H. Cherry, 
Bowling Green. 

2. State Normal School, Slippery Rock, Penn- 

sylvania, has sixty-seven acres in the campus 
and gardens, and we know of no institution that 
makes equally good use of the limited acreage 
available for kitchen gardening. They raise 
about $6,000 worth of produce for the kitchen 
use each year. They raise all vegetables needed 
for the summer months and all the cabbage, car- 
rots, parsnips, etc., needed in the winter. They 
raise all the berries and grapes needed in their 
season and ail needed for canning. They also 
raise all the flowers needed so that every table in 
the large dining room has flowers or flowering 
potted plants all the year. J. Linwood Eisen- 
berg, president for five years. 
_ 3. The State Teachers College, Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, in addition to the regular courses 
specializes on commercial subjects with a course 
that provides college work worthy a college 
degree. Sixty young men are enrolled this 
year. They have sixty young men taking this 
course this year. J. A. Pitman, president. 

4. - Edinboro, Pennsylvania, State Normal 
School has a branch in Erie, with the public 
schools of Erie for practice purposes. There 
are ninety students there this first year, and 
the success is a guarantee of a larger number 
hereafter. The Edinboro school does not sufter 
in enroliment and gains much in some ways. A. 
G. Crane, president, since F. E. Baker went to 
East Stroudsburg Normal School. 

5. State Teachers College, Ypsilanti, Mich- 
igan, has a fine art department. The students ail 
learn how to conduct a class inspiringly and 
whoever has real talent in art discovers it and 
is encouraged to go the limit. No student with 
artistic power is held back but is assisted in 
every way. Charles McKenney, president. 

6. We have never seen better dramatic art 
in any State Teachers College than in Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan. They make much of it, not 
only in the College Department but in the Train- 
ing School. Dwight B. Waldo, president for 
eighteen years, indeed from the opening of the 
school. 

7. Oneonta, New York, State Normal School 
is enjoying the leadership of President Percy I. 
Bugbee, one of the ablest Normal School prin- 


cipals of the country. He is dean of the Nor- 
mal School principals of New York state, and is 
still one of the best sportsmen with rod and 
gun in the profession. He has an enthusiastic 
professional faculty. He made a delightful ad- 
dress at the banquet in honor of Dr. A. S. Down- 
ing at the Astor House, New York City, January 
28, 1922. 

8. Hugo Newman, principal, New York City 
Training School for Teachers, is enjoying the 
return of his school to normal size. City Nor- 
mal Schools sufiered most when city stores and 
offices made their big bids for young women in 
war times. Mr. Newman has a wide-awake 
faculty and has many new progressive features 
functioning in the school. He is anticipating a 
new building by and by. He certainly needs it. 

9. State Teachers College at Trenton, New 
Jersey, is back to normal enrollment and de- 
clined to receive many students this mid-year 
term. They are selecting the elect, which ac- 
counts for an extra fine body of students, 
Jerohn j. Savitz, president. 

10. Maryville, Missouri, State Teachers Col- 
lege’ is magnifying preparation of teachers for 
intensified vitalized work in rural schools, hav- 
ing added two high speed experts: Bert Cooper, 
former superintendent of Nodaway county, and 
Grace M. Shepard, former state superintendent 
of Idahu, who was an expert in school garden 
work with the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion in war times. Uel Lamkin, president. 

11. Mankato, Minnesota, State Teachers 
Coliege, Charles H. Cooper, president, met 
with a serious loss to the plant, a fire destroying 
the main building. Loss estimated at $500,000. 
It caime in mid-winter, which greatly crippled the 
institution. 

12. The Georgia Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege, Miiledgeville, M. M. Parks, president, has 
the record nationally for providing architectur- 
ally beautiful buildings at the least possible cost. 
There is no more beautiful and imposing campus 
than that at Milledgeville and we have never 
known any plant that cost so little in proportion 
to what it has. It is a great collegiate plant 
with coliege spirit in faculty and students. 

13. Livingston C. Lord of the State Teachers 
Coilege, Charleston, Illinois, continues ‘to hold 
high, rank for the scholarship of his faculty and 
his own appreciation of cultural ideals in 
thought and phrases. 

14. Pennsylvania State Normal Schools are 
now genuine state institutions. The salaries of 
the faculties, except those of the principals, are 
determined by the State Department of Educa- 
tion and all salaries are paid by checks from the 
state treasurer. This is by far the greatest 
change that has ever been made on a large scale 
regarding normal schools in American 
history. 
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CIVICS A VITAL SUBJECT 


BY DANA TUFTS FARNSWORTH 


Gloucester, Mass. 


Civics is the widest subject of all those in 
the curricula. It deals with the future and the 
present, more than with the past. It deals with 
life primarily, with the government of life only 
secondarily. It means the relation of the in- 
dividual to his world, and his duties towards it; 
the relation of the world to him, and its contri- 
butions to his welfare. 

The best textbooks in Civics today are really 
inspiring descriptions of American life as a 
whole, the text-matter and illustrations touch- 
ing a wide variety of topics, with attractive and 
abundant illustrations. 

The present everyday business and social life 
in cities and towns has been called “hectic”; and 
it has been said that owing largely to the popu- 
larity of automobiles and motion picture shows, 
extremeness in dress and for other reasons, the 
average school-child has not merely a wider 
horizon but a more lax sense of duty and of 
moral responsibility. At all events these are 
times when it is well for teachers to place 
strong emphasis upon sound principles of con- 
duct. 

There are meuy serious questions that should 
be assigued by teachers to classes in “Civics” or 
in “Problems of Democracy,” using most con- 
veniently the method of requiring individual re- 
ports at a future date after study and investiga- 
tion by the various members, each upon a separ- 
ate question or topic. Better still, questions 
such as the following may be assigned by su- 
perintendents or principals to the whole corps 
of teachers, to be investigated and _ reported 


_ upon for open discussion at a Faculty meeting 


at a specified date. 

In preparing such report, the pupil (or mem- 
ber of Faculty) should be required, besides giv- 
ing his own thought and judgment, to sum- 
marize for the benefit of the group at least one 
book as an authority or reference. He should 
also make full written report of interviews had 
with and statements made by persons he has 
interviewed in his invéstigation. 

The reference books assigned should include 
the best sources of inspiration which we pos- 
sess. 

The questions assigned should include, for ex- 


‘ample :— 


1. How my subject contributes to the social 
good. 

2. Concrete ways in which our school could 
contribute more to the social good. 

3. Love: Have I attained it? What I intend 
to do to attain it more fully. 

4. Friendship. 


5. Happiness. What is substantial happi- 


‘mess? It I could have for myself and for 


everyone, everything that I wanted, what 
would it consist of? Describe it. 


6. Do I believe in a “world-state”? If so,- 
make a description of various features of its 


- life, rules for its government. 


7. What is “a good character”? Name and 
discuss the characteristics of a m®ral person. 

8. What are the final objectives for this 
world and its people? What is my idea of 
“Utopia”? 

Pupils, and all citizens, will face, in the next 
few years, problems of increasing scope. The 
world is going ahead as a world-state in its life 
and interests, whether or not it becomes a 
world-state in form of government. Teachers 
of Civics hence have a large responsibility 
in aiding to give direction to the social and 
political conditions which the good citizen 
wishes to see in existence in the coming years. 
We must set good objectives, goals for our 
American life, and for the life of other countries 
insoiar as they take pattern from us,—and in de- 
ciding questions that arise we must rest our de- 
cisions upon the broadest foundations, especi- 
ally reasonableness, and seek the deepest, most 
reliable sources for ‘light, especially our God, 
our conscience, and the best books of all time. 

The men of every occupation or trade in life 
must. in increasing measure make that occupa- 
tion contribute to the social good. For example, 
the medical profession has lamentably failed to 
carry on the constructive side of its real mis- 
sion,—to keep people well,—rather than to em- 
phasize the cure of them when they become sick. 
In the coming years they will give more atten- 
tion to instructing the people in how to keep 
well. 

The legal profession is also remiss. It must 
in the coming years give more attention to ad- 
ministering and seeing to it that the community 
keeps on a sane, reasonable moral plane—i.e. 
constructive action to keep all the citizens rea- 
sonably good, efficient, useful and happy, instead 
of the present emphasis upon remédial and puni- 
tory measures for the criminal. By the proba- 
tion system and by other measures to be devised 
lawyers and courts will give increasing atten- 
tion to the upbuilding of the weak to be some- 
thing different from lawbreakers, and will work 
for the prevention of accidents instead of dealing 
wholly with the compensation of persons in- 
jured by accidents. 

In healthy rivalry with the more constructive 
type of doctors and lawyers the teacher will in- 
creasingly socialize his occupation. The teacher’s 
immcdiate duty is to make his occupation con- 
tribute more fully to the social welfare. 

In the future, school curricula will be likely to 
include to a greater extent, not merely voca- 
tional instruction in carpentry, brick-laying, 
bookkeeping, but also more discussion of the 
tools of thought and spirit—frank discussions of 
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and recitations upon the meaning of faith, hope, 
charity, malice, envy, pleasure, anger, friendship, 
emotion. High school students are not too 
young for this. 

Public opinion pushed’ Greek out of the cur- 
riculum, and will probably make us condense 
history and other traditional subjects into 
smaller compass to admit. more courses in 
Ethics and Civics. The latter subjects will be 
recognized as gf major importance because they 
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emphasize the objectives more than the mechan- 
ism of life. 

The rigorous training of Algebra and Latin 
will continue, but in lesser proportion to the 
courses dealing more directly and professedly 
with Life and Love. 

If our Civics instruction in school emphasizes 
these lines we can influence other forces in the 


community to attack these in the same spirit of 
directness. 


a 


UNUSUAL CHRISTMAS GREETING 


[Hon. E. W. Butterfield, state commissioner of New Hampshire, is always doing unusual things and ordinary 
things in an unusual way. His attitude towards the sixty- eight superintendents is always refreshing, and at the last 
Christmas season he sent them a synthetic lesson from which we are at liberty to quote.] 


State House, Concord, 
December 24, 1921. 
To the Wives of New Hampshire’s Superinten- 
dents :— 

I like to think of the physical difficulties which 
our sixty-eight superintendents face as they go 
about their daily business. 

I know the New Hampshire roads, the pierc- 
ing winds of winter, the sandy plains of summer, 
the interminable hills, the drifts and driving 
snow, the mud and torrential rains, the imper- 
fections of motor machinery, and the leg weari- 
ness of long walks. I know these conditions and 
I like to think of this body of men as, with the 
spirit of the circuit rider or of Balzac’s Country 
Doctor, without complaint, they do their full 
duty and think of it only as their reasonable ser- 
vice. 

I like to think, too. of the moral courage of 
our New Hampshire superintendents as, day by 
day, they do the hard thing which progress de- 
mands rather than the easy thing which tradi- 
tion permits. 

_I know that many teachers are incompetent 
and yet satisfied. I know that many school of- 


ficers are penurious and petty minded. I know 
that many pupils have never learned 
and never can learn the greater lessons 
which the schools could teach. I know 


that many communities have so lost courage 
that, with blind devotion, they tenaciously cling 
to the past and to the impossible. I know these 
conditions and I like to think of the New Hamp- 
shire superintendents bringing to each group 
direction, inspiration and a vision of our great 
opportunity and our great responsibility. 


But your task is harder than theirs and too 
often goes unrecognized. 

You maintain the home with less help from 
your busy husband than most women receive. 
You train and care for the children, for the 
father’s work takes him much away. As he 
passes from community to community his prob- 
lems change, but yours are ever with you. He 
can almost get away from his work. You can 
never do this. You live in a town which you 
would not have chosen, in a house with disad- 
vantages which you would avoid. You hear 
daily the gossip of little souls, the advice of the 
worldly wise, and the carping criticism of 
schools and superintendent by amateur and pro- 
fessional trouble makers. Yow hear all of this 
and then your husband comes home and your 
confidence in him is so great that you forget ill- 
judged complaints while words of praise and 
commendation you keep and ponder in your 
heart. So you feed him, cheer him, mend him, 
brush him, and send him forth again. 

You do more than this, for you live your own 
life in a foreign town which becomes your town, 
and among strangers who become your friends. 
Your work is not less important than your hus- 
band’s, tor you elevate the community and make 
New Hampshire’s future brighter, not like the 
outside uplifter whom we know too well, but as 
a great citizen who by her lifé and her work 
proclaims the words of hope, “I have faith in 
New Hampshire.” 

Wives of New Hampshire’s superintendents, I 


wish you a Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year. 


EVERY MAN DECIDETH 


To every man there openeth 
A way and ways, and a way, 
And the high soul climbs the high way, 
And the low soul gropes the low; 
And in between on the misty flats, 
The rest drift to and fro. 
. But to every man there openeth 
A high way and a low, 
And every man decideth 
The way his soul shall go. 


—John Oxenham. 
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“CAMP ROOSEVELT—BUILDER OF BOYS” 


It has truly been said that America is the 
most wasteful country in the world. This is no 
less true in the matter of education than in our 
business methods and our methods of conserva- 
tion. There is no reason why ten or twelve 
weeks out of the year should be entirely wasted. 
A change of scene, change of environment, per- 
haps change of instructors and _ instruction 
methods, is all that is ‘needed to arouse the con- 
tinued interest of almost any boy. 

There is a great and crying need for every 
boy to get out into the open, to get into the 
country during the summer months. 

Camp Roosevelt was devised to meet just this 
very need. It is a great Olympian playground, 
named in honor of that great statesman and 


army “chow” takes time. There are swimming 
classes, athletics of various kinds, band concerts, 
moving picture shows, programs at the Y. M. C. 
A. hut, special drills, reviews and parades. All 
day long there is something to demand the inter- 
ested attention of every boy, sending him to his 
cot at night pleasantly fatigued, ready for the 
sound and dreamless slumber that can come 
Oniy to the tired, healthy boy living in the great 
outdoors. 

The summer school is one of the important 
correlative features of the camp. The summer 
schocl is an auxiliary of the Chicago summer 
schoois, and credits obtained are honored on the 
same baSis as are the other Chicago school 
credits. The facilities of the camp school are 


soldier, Theodore Roosevelt, and the high ideals 
for which that great leader stood in his lifetime 
are the fundamental principles underlying this 
great movement. It is an all-American melting 
pot, where is bred the spirit of true democracy. 

The camp is located near LaPorte, Indiana, on 
the site of the old Interlaken School. Its many 
log buildings for classroom and work shop, its 
splendid tennis courts, its wide expanse of*wood 
and hill, and its close proximity to Silver Lake, 
combine to make the campsite one of the choic- 
€st spots in the country. It is a real fairyland 
to the boy campers. 

A splendid program, combining physical, mili- 
tary and recreational training, keeps the boys 
active, happy and healthy. From the first call 
in the morning at 6.45, down through the day 
until taps is sounded at 9.30 p. m., the time of 
each boy is fully accounted for, and the boy is 
aware of the accounting. If studies are not 
keeping him busy, there is the drill or the hike. 
Mess call and the long line of boys getting their 


marvelous. The boy who wishes to learn 
printing or woodworking or automobile con- 
struction, finds a completely equipped workshop, 
buiit of logs, and competent instructors ready to 
teach him the most approved methods. Zoology, 
botany or any other of the sciences are taught, 
and natural resources for laboratory analysis 
are fcund within the confines of the camp- 
grounds. English, algebra, and other branches 
of high school are taught, by experts in a whole- 
some, healthy environment, where the mind is 
fresh and clear, quick to grasp the problems 
which are confronted. 

The:boy who prefers only to get the benefit of 
an outdoor vacation and build up his physical 
body ‘in such shape as to better master the com- 
ing winter’s hardships, finds just what he wants 
in the physical course. The boy who wants to 
play soldier, to learn leadership, who wants 
initiative and self-development, or who needs 
disciplining, enters the military course; and 
the youngster, from ten to fourteen, finds suit- 
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able companionship in the Junior Division of the 
camp, where the mysteries of woodlore and 
campfire are delved into. Sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grade subjects are also taught in the 
summer school for those younger boys who wish 
to pursue school instruction. 

Recreation plays a big part in the daily pro- 
gram, for it is considered an essential part in 
the well-being of the boy. 

The founder of this unique boy-building insti- 
tution is Major F. L. Beals, U. S. A. Major Beals 
is a teacher and a scholar. During the winter 
months he occupies the position of Professor of 
Military Science and Tactics and Supervisor of 
Physical Education in the Chicago public high 
schools. It was his connection with the Chicago 
school board that occasioned Superintendent 
Peter A. Mortensen’s interest in the camp, an 
interest which has increased to such a keen ex- 
tent that Mr. Mortensen has made the camp an 
auxiliary of the Chicago Board of Education. 
The United States War Department is also 
greatly in favor of this method for building bet- 
ter boys, and has ‘expressed its approval in lend- 
ing such necessary equipment as tents, cots, etc. 
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The military instructors are assigned to the 
camp by the War Department. The athletic 
instructors and the school faculty are selected 
from the Chicago public schools. 

The camp is not conducted for profit. The 
nominal fee which the boy pays in no way covers 
the expense of maintenance. The financial bur- 
den is assumed by prominent Chicago business. 
men, under the chairmanship of Angus S. Hib- 
bard, who yearly contribute sufficient funds to. 
carry on the work. 

The camp is divided into two periods of three 
weeks each, beginning on July 5. A boy may 
attend either one or both of these periods. If, 
however, he desires to make up summer school 
credit, it is necessary to remain for the entire 
season. 

The headquarters for the camp is located at 
the Chicago Board of Education, 460 South 
State street, Chicago, where full particulars 
may be obtained. 

School men and women, as well as parents, 
would do well to investigate the Camp Roose- 
velt Plan, and to support it to the fullest ex- 
tent. 


TEN MAXIMS FOR COUNTY NORMAL GRADUATES 


BY MARTHA MCARTHUR 


Michigan Agricultural College 


1. Be on time with a push in it. 

Know the true value of time—no idleness— 
no laziness. Some people are so slow that the 
good Lord will need to have a special resurrec- 
tion for them in the afternoon. Put “pep” into 
your work. If you have a definite purpose, 
have made careful preparation, are persistent 
and have poise, your work will move. 

2. It is team-work that counts. 

Co-operate with your commissioner, with your 
school board, and with the patrons of your 
school. 

Nurture a get-together spirit of helpfulness 
among the parents of the boys and girls, for 
“United we stick, divided we’re stuck.” 

3. Do the right thing at the right time. 

This is initiative, on which quality there is 
such a premium today. It is a very important 
element in leadership. 

4. Take the weather as it comes. 

Growling at the sky is very poor and unprofit- 
able business. 

“It ain’t no use to grumble and complain; it’s 
just as cheap and easy to rejoice. When God 
sorts out the weather and sends rain, why rain 
is my choice.”—Riley. 

We should apply the same kind of sense to 
all matters over which we have no control, and 
not spend our time worrying about them. 

5. Don’t dodge difficulties. 

Meet them, greet them, beat them. “There 
is no possible success without some opposition 
as a fulcrum.”—Holmes. 

6. Do your best and leave the rest. 


Sometimes teachers feel discouraged. Perhaps 
their pupils do not advance as rapidly as they 
would like to have them. To gain knowledge 
that amounts to anything requires time. Horace 
Greeley said: “When God wants to make an 
oak, he takes 100 years; but when he wants to 
make a squash he takes 6 months.” 

7. “All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.” 

A little child who was being examined on the 
catechism replied to the question, “What is the 
chief end of man?”—“The end that has the head 
on.” Education in the past has been largely 
head-training. Today we believe in developing 
the whole child symmetrically, and not just the 
brain-buib on the upper end. 

Teachers would do well to carry out the 
motto oi the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs—the four 
H’s—and develop the head, the hand, the heart 
and the health. The girls need to play as well 
as the boys. “Paint the cheeks from the in- 
side” should be the health slogan of the day. 

8. “A littie nonsense now and then is relished 
by the best of men.” 

One needs a little mirth occasionally—a relief 
from the deep seriousness of life. “It is good 
and wise and beautiful to laugh, it is even bet- 
ter and wiser and more beautiful to make 
others laugh.” So radiate sunshine in your 
schoolrcoms. 

9. Life means service. 

Leonard Wood—“I serve.” 

10. “Success comes only to those who lead the 
life of endeavor.”—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT DR. FINEGAN AND THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


[Issued by public spirited citizens.] 


The pay-roll of the department is a little over 
$400,000. Dr. Finegan gets $12,000 a year, 
works fourteen hours a day, has no side lines, 
and never accepts an honorarium when he goes 
about the state to speak. 

Two men in the department receive $7,500, 
and the rest from $6,000 down. Dr. Finegan 
has a hard time keeping them at these wages. 
There are no fees nor extras. Stenographers are 
paid from $900 to $1,200. 

The department costs more than it used to 
cost. More people are employed. They com- 
mand better salaries. More money is given by 
the state to local school districts than formerly. 
And yet the percentage given to education out 
of ail the money appropriated by the legislature 
for ail purposes was practically the same in 1921 
as in 1911. It increased from 26.2 cents out of 
every dollar in 1911 to 26.3 cents in 1921. 

All of these observations, however, are far 
away from the real point of the discussion. It 
costs more to operate a steam shovel than to 
hire a man with a spade; but the steam shovel 
throws more dirt, and is more economical in a 
big job. The questions that should interest the 
voters and taxpayers are: Does Pennsylvania 
need an efficient Department of Education? Has 
it such a department? Is _ the department 
conducted on the square, and is it delivering the 
goods? Is the people’s money wisely used? 

During the war Pennsylvania awoke to the 
fact that over 400,000 of her citizens had been 
permitted to grow up in total illiteracy; that 
many other thousands could not read a news- 
paper intelligently nor grasp the simplest prin- 
ciples of democratic government ; that thousands 
of her teachers had only an elementary educa- 
tion, not to mention an utter lack of special 
training for their work; that the schools were 
Starving because of inadequate financial sup- 
port; that not only her industrial supremacy, 
but even her government was in jeopardy by 


reason of her short-sighted educational 
policy. 
Governor Sproul saw that these conditions 


could never be corrected through the initiative 


of local school districts; that there must be a 
strong central Department of Education to take 
the iead in lifting the state out of its educational 
quagmire. The man he brought to Harrisburg 
to build up this department had demonstrated 
his capacity for the undertaking by notable 
achievements in another state. 

The schools could not be made over by one 
man or by a small group of men cloistered in 
luxurious offices at the capitol. Dr, Finegan 
called to his aid men and women of ability, 
every one of whom had a record of accomplish- 
ment in the special field for which he had been 
chosen. These men and women have been at 
the beck and call of teachers and school officials 
at all times. They have gone out into every 
part of the state studying conditions, solving 
problems, co-operating with school officials and 
teachers, helping to formulate and carry out 
plans of improvement, spreading cheer and hope 
and enthusiasm everywhere. Groups of school 
people have been brought together in confer- 
ence. Courses of study have been reorganized. 
School laws have been enforced, where before 
they had been defied. Normal schools have been 
renovated, made state institutions, and their 
standards raised. Legal provision has been made 
for progressive raising of standards of qualifica- 
tion for teachers, and salaries have been ad- 
justed to the higher standards of service. School 
buildings have been improved and new buildings 
have been made to conform to modern require- 
ments of safety, health and efficiency. Voca- 
tional education has heen extended. The school 
term for rural schools has been lengthened. 
Rural school facilities have been improved by 
consolidation. A start has been made in equal- 
izing educational opportunity. A new spirit 
has been put into the schools, and better educa- 
tional opportunities for all classes of children 
have been assured. 

Already our schools are attracting the atten- 
tion of the country because of their recent re- 
markable progress. This is no time for retreat. 
It is no time to dabble in education; it is rather 
a time to go ahead and do a real job. 


The Washington Conference was one of the most notable contributions statesmanship has 


ever made for the sum of human peace and human happiness.—Prime Minister Lloyd George. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


BY JOHN A, AVERY 


Somerville, Mass. 
[Somerville High School Radiator.] 


A physician when asked to cure a sick man 
diagnoses his case and prescribes the remedy. 
The world just now is sick as a result of the 
war. Each nation may have a different disease 
according as it has been affected and the cure 
for each must be different. 

America went into the war late and was a 
great factor in an eleventh-hour victory. Her 
satisfaction in what she did should be accom- 
panied with great humbleness and regret that 
she did not do it sooner. Instead of that she is 
filled with pride, with an inflated sense of the 
value of what she did and with a corresponding 
reaction on the individual that any big thing 
can be done by us easily and without a great 
deal of preparation. This reaction on the adult 
is not so serious because he is sobered by the 
halancing influence of the practical necessity 
for competition and for earning a living. The 
youth, however, lacking this balancing influence, 
is indulging too freely in the satisfactory feeling 
that success comes easily and without much 


preparation and he is thereby suffering from. 


mental and moral indigestion. 

A few of the symptoms are very apparent. 
They can be cured, but only by the united effort 
of the home, the school, and the church. These 
most noticeable symptoms are (1) indifference 
to regular effort, (2) indifference to the neces- 
sity for serious preparation, (3) an increasing 
love for entertainment and excitement, (4) a 
lowering of the individual moral standard. 

(1) Schools are in session to give children 
an education. This can only be done providing 
children go regularly to school. Figures in 
Somerville, Massachusetts, show, however, a de- 
crease of over three per cent. in our school at- 
tendance in the last ten years. In other words 
there are on the average three more absences in 
every hundred each day than there were in 
1911. In the high school this makes an increased 
absentee list of sixty a day or approximately 
12,000 a year. In the entire city there are about 
84,000 more absences per year than there were 


ten years ago. The chief blame for this lies in 
the home and with the pupils who attach so iit- 
tle importance to the necessity of being on the 
job every minute. The hardship comes more 
en the teacher, but what about the handicap to 
the next generation? 

(2) Accompanying this is the letting up of 
serious effort. A great deal is being said about 
assisting pupils, supervising study, relieving 
pressure, making work easy, etc., but not much 
is said about the fact that success comes more 
often frum the realization of the necessity and 
value of self-imposed hard work. The charac- 
ter of the task is not always so essential as the 
fact that it has been actually accomplished by 
the doer. ‘The old expression “the sweat of his 
brow” is unpopular now. 

(3) Entertainment is necessary. Too much 
is harmtul. It cannot be denied that youth is 
being over-entertained and often over-excited 
by the character of the entertainment. The re- 
action on the mental attitude is bad. There is 
a grave question as to the result to the future 
generations from a physical standpoint as well. 

(4) The “moral” symptom is more intangi- 
ble but none the less evident. A looseness of 
speech developed from the war has permeated 
youth and aduits. This is indicative. As we 
talk, so we afte. A letting down of “speech” 
standards means a lowering of all standards. 
Newspapers are full of crime and evil things. 
Can these conditions exist and young people not 
be affected? 

What is the cure? Preaching and practice. 
We must all, old and young, speedily return to 
the normal. We must all preach,—and practice 
—faithful and regular attention to our work, 
a limitation of our desire for excessive amuse- 
ment, and an increased reverence for sacred 
things and for the moral code. In this way, and 
in this way only, can we hope to build up a 
nation of leaders, a nation that will blaze a way 
of moral and intellectual leadership for other 
nations to follow. 


> 


a. 


[On February 8, 1922, Pope Pius XI. gave Cardinal O’Connell of Boston a message for the American people:] 


Tell the American people I send them my very sincere and affectionate blessing and that I 
shall always have at heart their prosperity and welfare. 

My one great desire is to help re-establish peace and harmony among all nations. The con- 
ference at Washington accomplished much towards the pacification of the world. America has 
shown herself most unselfish both during and since the war. «God bless her for that. She seems 
never to want anything for herself except what is justly hers. At the same time she is always 
helping the old nations of Europe, which today, more than ever, need her co-operation. God 


bless your country and your people. 
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HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS FROM JOURNAL READERS 


{Edited by William H. Allen, Institute for Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City.] 


items for and by teachers is done at the Farra- 
gut School in Chicago. Many other principals 
get new books for teachers and bring in infor- 
mation about local activities and needs. The 


- high spot-ness of Principal Otto M. Becker’s 


plan is in having teachers make abstracts and 
oftentimes report to faculty or to teachers es- 
pecially interested in trying out some new idea. 
Principal Becker says that the scheme has re- 
sulted in many forward steps and in better 
teaching. Farragut teachers also have a com- 
mittee on publicity to make facts known to the 
neighborhood, their local newspapers and 
occasional bulletins. Teachers and _ classes 
make posters and other advertising matter for 
window displays. 

323. In the race for high proportion of whole 
school population that attends high school, 
Beaufort, S. C., takes high ranking. The ratio 
throughout South Carolina is 7 per cent.; for 
the United States 15 per cent.; for Beaufort, 28 
per cent. What is your record? The total en- 
rollment in Beaufort High has increased 82 per 
cent. in five years. What is your record? 

324. A co-operative adenoid-tonsil clinic is 
also reported from Beaufort. While arrange- 
ments are made by the school the pro rata ex- 
pense for operation and care is about $15 per 
child. 

325. How Central High puts zest and inter- 
est into education is reported in School Topics, 
Cleveland, by Burton P. Fowler, principal. A 
few items will be helpful to others: “The high 
schoo] is a community made up of participating 
citizens. . . .” A home room period of 
thirty minutes is provided in the high school 
where good citizenship, right use of leisure, 
character building and planning for life activi- 
ties are special purposes. Then there is a 
classroom theatre which was formerly a school 
club room. This is being re-decorated by one 
of the art classes. The different clubs are co- 
ordinated by club committees and a student 
council which expects programs to be filed with 
it at the beginning of the year. An educational 
adviser gives two-thirds of her time to helping 
pupils. Posters made by art classes are used 
to promote all kinds of school enterprises such 
as campaigns for keeping rooms clean, lessen- 
ing tardiness and better speech, etc. The per- 
sonages in the disarmament conference were 
impersonated by the class in vocations in a dis- 
cussion of disarmament problems. 

326. Scholarship Day in Cleveland Central 
High is a high spot to be emulated everywhere. 
Each pupil who had gained an average of five 
points in his grade for the last marking period 
was given a conspicuous badge to wear for the 
day. The highest pupil in each semester-grade 
Was entertained by the cooking classes. Dur- 


ing the morning advisory period the entire 
school held home room discussion on the factors 
involved in attaining good scholarship. Who 
else can rival this? 

327. Home town civics is the third specially 
high high spot from Cleveland Central High. 
A collection of thirty post cards showing Cleve- 
land’s important bridges and viaducts are shown 
through a baloptican in presenting the ravines 
and deep narrow valleys that would hinder 
transportation. From different sources they 
learn the size, cost and importance of construct- 
ing viaducts and bridges, which facts were 
presented by a class of thirty-six in three 
groups, working under three chairmen. In ad- 
dition there are field investigations by pupils, 
one class recently being sent as far as Dayton 
to get full information about the operation of 
the city manager. 

328. Vocational interest among girls was 
recently tested by the University of Kentucky’s 
vocational guidance committee. Dean Frances 
Jewell, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
While these girls are college women their inter- 
est in most cases probably started in high 
school. Home economics heads the list of eigh- 
teen different lines of opportunity, with 160 
votes; literary and newspaper work came sec- 
ond with 126; then social service, 125; art and 
design, 84; physical education, 83; music, 70; 
business, 66; library work, 63; psychological, 
60; Romance language, 59; at the bottom of the 
list was research, 11. Are you surprised that 
13 of these Kentucky girls wanted to go into 
engineering ; 37 into law and 55 into secretarial 
work? Teaching was not listed among 18 sub- 
jects among which girls might express prefer- 
ence, but it is included as one of six subjects 
for the formal lectures in the vocational guid- 
ance conference. Are you polling your high 
school classes in a similar way? Write us of it. 

329. Americanization via high school history 
—Where have history courses been seriously 
modified in view of an Americanization pro- 
gram? Inquiry has just come to us from H. J. 
Arnold, principai of Sioux City High School, Ia. 
If you have modified your course, either in con- 
tent or method, will you let us pass the informa- 
tion on? 

330. Civics film text—Have you 
series of lessons that go with films? 
if interested in the method. 

331. Practical art books and civics books 
made in Wadleigh High classes (New York 
City) were shown last week at the School High 
Spot Exhibit in Chicago. Has your supertn- 
tendent reported to you? Don’t fail to ask him, 


seen this 
Write us 


“Hoi Scholastikoi” is thought to be the oldest 
educational organization in New York City, 
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THE TRIUMPH OF THE WASHINGTON 
CONFERENCE 
[Editorial, Chicago Tribune.] 


The Washington conference was called by the 
American government to promote the interests 
of the United States by international agreement. 
The response to the invitation was skeptical. 
There have been half confessions that Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Japan did not be- 
lieve much could result from another experiment 
with American altruism. 

The American delegates put the conference 
immediately in contact with realities. It there- 
after confined itself to issues in which the con- 
ferring nations had direct and important inter- 
ests and its success was almost complete. 

The United States was the only powerful 
nation which left the Paris conference without 
a sackful of loot. No nation leaves the Wash- 
ington conference with anything which belonged 
to any one else. All the nations participating have 
given up something to the cause of peace. 

Japan, Great Britain, and the United States 
have given up battleships, scrapping them in 
order that they may balance their navies for de- 
fence and avoid the appearance of provocation. 
They have stopped battleship building and have 
removed a cause of suspicion and fear which 
would lead to war. They will not fortify ag- 
gressively against each other. They spare the 
taxpayer and they save the soldier. The peace- 
ful elements in Japan have become strong 
enough to ask energetically for a reduction in 
the Japanese army that more money can be 
diverted to Japanese education. 

Washington has given the world hope and the 
assurance of peace, at least in the Pacific, where 
war was most threatening to the United States, 
for another generation. 

These great results were accomplished be- 
cause in this case the United States applied it- 
self io issues which concerned it, treated them 
in the interest of the United States in a spirit of 
tair play to other nations, and tried to accom- 
plish actualities which were possible of accom- 
plishment. 

The American delegates were not diverted by 
things which lay outside American interest, in- 
fluence, or power of accomplishment. The 
Americans treated the problems as representa- 
tives of the United States, and their fairness, 
their desire to lay toundations of peace, an:l 
their practical dealings with realities made pos- 
sible a series of international agreements to 
which we may confidently trust the peace of the 
United States for another generation. 

This is the triumph of the Washington con- 
ference. There is a new spirit in the world 
today. The Washington triumph was one of 
nationalistic fair dealing and good faith. 


Amherst College has raised its $3,000,000, with 
89 per cent. of the alumni contributing. 
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DECENCY MUST COME FROM SCHOOLS 


BY J, WILLIAM HUDSON 
University of Missouri 
[From Report of Address.] 


Licentiousness and luxuriousness have come 
into the schools of the nation through student 
dances, which must be curbed if there is to be a 
solution of the moral problems of the country, 
We have come upon a reign of moral looseness 
and debauchery. Students dance as people were 
not allowed to dance in the worst resorts twenty 
years ago. There is a heathenish trend. 

It nas never been so hard to get a child to go 
the way he should go. If there is any solution 
for these problems it must come from the 
schools, the institutions that express the ideals 
of America and democracy. 
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FATHER AND SON 
Be more than his dad, 
Be a chum to the lad, 
Be a part of his life, 
Every hour of the day. 
Find time to talk to him, 
Take time to walk with him, 
Share in his studies, ~ 
And share in his play, 
Take him to places, 
To ball games and races, 
Teach him the things 
That you want him to know, 
Don’t live apart from him, 
Don’t keep your heart from hir 
Be his best comrade, 
He’s needing you so! 


Never neglect him, 

Though young still respect him, 

Hear his opinions 

With patience and pride; 

Show him his error, 

Be not a terror, 

Grim visaged and fearful, 

When he’s at your side; 

Know what his thoughts are, 

Know what his sports are, 

Know all his playmates, 

It’s easy to learn to 

Be such a father, 

That when troubles gather, 

You'll be the first one 

For council he'll turn to; 

You can inspire him 

With courage and fire him 

Hot with ambition 

For deeds that are good; 

He'll not betray you, 

Nor ill repay you, 

If you have taught him 

The things that you should: 

Father and son 

Must in all things be one, 

Partners in trouble, 

And comrades in joy; 

More than a dad, 

Was the best pal you had; 

Be such a chum, 

As you knew, to your boy. 
—Edward A. Guest, in The Roosevelt Outlook. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY, director of the 
Museum of Art in Cleveland, is one of the most 
valuable educators any city could enjoy. The 
museum is a great educator in itself, quite out 
of the ordinary in its functioning, and his lec- 
tures to.the public as well as to the students of 
the university, the school of education, and of 
the high schools are intensified education. Dr. 
Bailey also has one of the most important Bible 
classes in any city. He is also prominent in al! 
notable public educational affairs. 

N. L. ENGLEHARDT, Teachers College, 
New York, is demonstrating genuinely construc- 
tive service when called upon to advise cities 
educationally. In West Orange, New Jetsey, 
for example, he selected the great immediate 
need of the school system and made a definite 
proposition which will undoubtedly be provided 
by the citizens. 

BRANDER MATTHEWS of Columbia Uni- 
versity is the last man of the group of eminent 
collegians of that class, and upon his seventieth 
birthday recently, at his lecture hour, the class 
cheered most royally, which led him to speak 
reminiscently of his.student days in the univer- 
sity. He said he hoped to continue his lectures 
for many years yet. Were he in the city school 
system he would have to “retire from old age.” 

FRANK J. LOWTH, Janesville, Wisconsin, 
principal Rock County Training School for 


. Teachers, has written “A Little Lay Sermon: 


The Teacher and Her Salary,” which is full of 
such sentences as these: “There was never a 
time when teachers needed to be more sensible 
than now. If a teacher is compelled to 
be too saving she will surely starve her soul. 
‘ There are teachers who squander their 
money in all sorts of foolish ways who don’t 
know the meaning of thrift. Teachers 
must earn their salaries, must manifest 
a professional spirit.” 


MARGARET ELIZABETH WELLS, author 
of “A Project Curriculum,” (J. B. Lippincott 
Company) has struck a lead, as the miners say, 
which we are confident is more than a pocket. A 
mining engineer wrote us in January, 1922, that 
the mine had netted $32,000 in the month of De- 
cember. In February he wrote that the Decem- 
ber boom was a “pocket.” Now in half a cen- 
tury and more we have discovered many pro- 
fessional pockets and few “leads.” If our ex- 
perience justifies a prophecy we would like to 
say that Dr. Margaret Elizabeth Wells has 
struck a “lead” in the Project Curriculum world, 
in which there have been developed many more 
“pockets” than “leads” in the last ten years. 
If we were a superintendent with freedom to 
demonstrate, or better yet, if we were president 
of a State Normal School with a Training 
School we would like nothing better than to 
put Dr. Margaret Elizabeth Wells supervising 


the first three grades with an opportunity to 
make the school famous as well as useful by 
demonstrating the wholesomeness and function- 
ing power of the very remarkable scheme she 
outlines in her “Project Curriculum.” 

G: C; BOWMAN, who goes to the superin-¢ 
tendency of North Adams, Massachusetts, frott 
the superintendency of Thompsonville, Con- 
necticut, has been one of the outstanding men 
of his state. The salary is a decided advancé 
over that which he received in Connecticut. 

ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, president of the 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts, State Teachers 
College, and his brother, Wallace C. Boyden, of 
the Boston Normal School, have the distinction 
of continuing the professional work of their 
father, Albert G. Boyden, who became principal 
of the Bridgewater State Normal School nearly 
seventy years ago. The father was a distinct 
leader in teacher training for half a century and 
the sons are making their institutions leaders in 
their lines of teacher training. Both Arthur C. 
and Wailace C. are graduates of Amherst and 
have always maintained scholastic standards in 
pedagogical science and art. Arthur C. is dis- 
tinctly a scientist in pedagogy. No one in the 
profession is more so than is he. 


DR. WILLIAM M. R. EMERSON, Boston, 
high authority on malconditioned children, says 
there are five principal causes for malnutrition: 
“Physical defects, over-fatigue, lack of home 
control, faulty food habits and faulty health 
habits. Give the child two rest periods a day, 
see that he sleeps ten hours every night, do not 
allow him to play or to study too hard and 
nature will make any normal boy or girl strong.” 


F. LOUISE NARDIN, dean of women at Wis- 
consin State University, Madison, says there is 
an ethical principle involved which makes smok- 
ing unpopular with women students. “Smoking 
women belong to the idle, disappointed class. 
An intelligent woman cannot see herself rocking 
a baby cr making a fire with a cigarette in her 
mouth, flicking ashes in the baby’s face, or drop- 
ping them in the pie crust.” 


E. C. BROOME, superintendent, Philadelphia, 
is one of the few men whose city is on easy 
street, financially, educationally. The total in- 
come for education last year, Dr. Broome’s first 
year, was $6,377,000. Never in its history was 
Philadelphia so far ahead financially as now. 
The Board of Education sold $5,500,000 in bonds 
last year and the premium was $106,000! Every- 
thing seems smooth for Broome in Philadelphia. 


WALTER F. DOWNEY succeeds William B. 
Snow as principal of the English high school, 
Boston, maximum salary $4,716. Mr. Downey’s 
promotion was natural and his success as prin- 
cipal of the annex justifies the choice. He is a 
favorite with students and fellow teachers, 
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EAT AND TALK CLUB 


BY EDWARD 8, DOWELL 


Bucyrus, Ohio, High School 


{Experiment in Extra Curricular Activity] 


The purpose of education is to train for life. 
Where can this training be best secured? One 
of the most efficient agencies for training the 
boy or girl in the social virtues is the extra 
curricular activities of the school. These are 
conducted outside the regular school routine, 
are usually well organized and under faculty 
supervision. They serve in a way to supple- 
ment the regular activity of the school. 

A glance at some of these extra curricular 
activities will serve to show their social value. 
The organized athletic program of a school 
serves to develop among the players the quali- 
ties of co-operation, determination, obedience 
to authority, fairness in dealing with opponents, 
etc. The literary societies develop in their mem- 
bers power in the forensic art and skill in parli- 
amentary practice. The band, orchestra, and 
glee club offer splendid opportunities to de- 
velop musical talent and the spirit of co-opera- 
tive enterprise. In many schools dramatic 
clubs are in operation and in these organiza- 
tions there is cultivated the spirit of play and 
interpretative activity. 

Where these extra curricular exercises are 
well organ®&ed and supervised and where a real 
interest in them has been created, they serve as 
a splendid laboratory for training boys and girls 
in the art of social intercourse. 

The great need today, in so far as extra cur- 
ricular activities are concerned, is to direct them 
into channels of usefulness. 

Two years ago we undertook to perfect an 
organization to which only junior and senior 
boys were to be eligible. It was to be strictly 
a boys’ club and was to be run on lines very 
different from the conventional literary society. 

The boys were called together in mass meet- 
ing and the general object of the organization 
was explained. The name chosen was The Eat 
and Talk Club. 

The object was to develop facility in after- 
dinner speaking, the banquet graces, co-opera- 
tion, initiative, loyalty, and the spirit of good 
fellowship. 

Any boy of either junior or senior class may 
become a member by paying an initiation fee of 
thirty-five cents. 

There is a set of officers consisting of a 
president, vice-president, secretary-treasurer 
and reporter elected for a period of one semes- 
ter. The general practice is to elect seniors to 
the offices of president and secretary-treasurer 
and juniors to the other positions. Collectively, 
they act as an executive committee to deter- 
mine the policy of the club and to handle emer- 
gency matters. There is the faculty adviser, 
whose function is to supervise the work of the 


club to the end that the maximum of useful- 
ness may be secured. 

The meetings of the club are held on the last 
Tuesday of each month at 6.15 in the banquet 
room of the Domestic Science Department. A 
“feed” is first served by the Domestic Science 
Department, the meal being furnished the mem- 
bers of the club at cost. Then the business 
session, and after this a program which con- 
sists of talks by certain members of the club 
and a principal address by some _ prominent 
speaker from the world of affairs. The meet- 
ings last usually about two hours. 

At each meeting the president appoints two 
committees to take charge of the festivities the 
following month. The program committee, 
consisting of three members, has charge of the 
speaking, and the menu committee, consisting of 
an equal number of members, looks after the 
banquet. The chairmen of these committees 
are invariably members of the senior class. 
These committees meet with the faculty ad- 
viser several days after their appointment and 
work out the plans for the next meeting of the 
club. In working owt plans for the banquet 
the committee endeavors to keep the price be- 
tween forty and fifty cents, and, in arranging 
the program of talks, care is taken to keep the 
affair from becoming long-drawn-out and 
monotonous. All the speakers are notified at 
least two weeks before they are to appear on 
the program and every arrangement must be 
completed at least a week before the meeting. 

The club during the last two years has had an 
average membership of forty-five. This means 
that about one out of every two boys in the two 
upper classes has come into the organization. 
More important than this, however, is the fact 
that with few exceptions the boys who mould 
student sentiment and are the leaders in school 
enterprises are enrolled in its membership. The 
Eat and Talk Club has emphasized quality and 
not quantity in seeking members. 

The monthly meetings of the organization 
are informal. There are no rules of conduct or 
disciplinary edicts enforced. The members are 
merely expected to demean themselves as gen- 
tlemen. There can be no question that in the 
development of character the informal atmos- 
phere is far preferable to the rarified atmos- 
phere of discipline and restraint. 

Every effort is made in serving each banquet 
to make it conform to all the requirements that 
a first class banquet should possess. 

In the preparation of the banquets the entire 
responsibility rests with the committee. The 
chairman and his co-workers, in consultation 


with the head of the Domestic Science Depart- 
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ment, work out the details, but before the menu 
is finally accepted it must receive the O. K. of 
the faculty adviser. The plan has been followed 
of leaving the initiative to the committee but 
at the same time maintaining a sufficient check 
to prevent serious mistakes occurring. 

In the preparation of the speaking part of 
the program substantially the same policy is 
adhered to. The committee first, however, 
consults the faculty adviser and the general 
topic for discussion is agreed upon. This is 
then subdivided and the boys who are to speak 
on the various phases of the general theme are 
carefuily considered. Also, the committee dis- 
cusses who wiil be invited to give the principal 
address. When these matters have been set- 
tled the chairman of the committee notifies the 
different speakers of the subjects upon which 
they are to talk. In selecting a general topic 
one of interest and present moment is chosen 
and sufficient variety is secured to prevent the 
meetings becoming humdrum affairs. Some 
of the programs have been of a serious nature, 
some have been humorous; some _ have dealt 
with national issues, others have considered only 
local matters. 

After the boys have been informed of their 
parts in the speaking program their speeches 
are prepared under the direction of the faculty 
adviser. The object of this policy is to secure 
for the boys the maximum good out of their 
efforts. 

One of the things that the banquet com- 
mittee has to look after and which is of prime 
importance is finding out how many will at- 
tend the banquet and collecting from each mem- 
ber the price of his plate. Each member pays 
for his own plate, and the guest’s plate is paid 
for out of a fund that is secured from the thirty- 
five cents annual initiation fee. The chairman 
and the other members of the committee con- 
sult each member of the club ten days before 
the meeting and if he plans to attend he so in- 
dicates and pays the price of his plate. All 
plates must be paid for in advance. Experience 
has demonstrated that such a policy lightens 
immeasurably the work of the committee. 

During the business session the affairs of 
the club are conducted according to regular 
parliamentary practice. These sessions usually 
last about fifteen minutes. Between meetings 
the executive committee cares for minor mat- 
ters and if anything of major importance comies 
up for consideration a special meeting is called. 

The last banquet of the school year is usually 
the “red letter” meeting of the club. To this 
meeting every member looks forward with en- 


thusiasm. At this meeting the members bring 


their lady friends as guests and a splendid 
“feed” is served and a program of merit, usually 
humorous in character, is given. 

It has been said that experience is the great- 
est exposer of defects. As a result of our two 
years’ experience with the Eat and Talk Club it 


has become increasingly clear that the work of 
the organization can be greatly improved by 
carrying out certain projects. Upon the con- 
summation of these the club is now at work. 

First of all, the membership of the club should 
be enlarged. Every boy in the upper classes 
should be in the organization. This can best 
be done by making the work so attractive and 
helpful that he will feel that he is losing a rare 
opportunity for self development if he does not 
join. Of course, there is the danger of too 
large an organization and an unwieldy club can 
never function efficiently, but this difficulty can 
be overcome by dividing the group into sec- 
tions and running the club as a federated under- 
taking. 

Another need is developing a greattr club 
morale or group consciousness. With a mem- 
bership that changes considerably every year 
this is not an easy thing to accomplish, and yet, 
without strong group cohesiveness, the maxi- 
mum results cannot be achieved. There are 
several suggestions that if carried out might go 
far in accomplishing this. If the club can 
establish worthwhile traditions and create a 
distinct club esprit de corps among its mem- 
bers this group consciousness can be streng- 
thened. Much can be accomplished if the or- 
ganization possesses a club song, a club yell and 
a club pin—things that it does not have 
now. 

Aguin, in the past there has been considerable 
difficulty in securing capable speakers outside of 
Bucyrus because of lack of funds. The club it- 
self is not in a financial position to bear such a 
burden and yet it is manifestly to the interest 
of the organization to have good speakers from 
outside the community at different intervals. 
It may be possible to get some local philan- 
thropist or some active local organization to 
under-write this part of the work. If this can 
be put across, the work of the Eat and Talk 
Club will receive a stimulus that will be far 
reaching and beneficial. 

Furthermore, more attention should be given 
to making the club the centre for promoting 
schoo! spirit and worthwhile activities. Com- 
posed as it is of the leaders in the school, the 
club by sponsoring such matters can carry them 
through successfully. In the past the members 
have not sufficiently appreciated the organized 
power that they possessed for the good of the 
school, 

Finally, it should be added that if the Eat and 
Talk Club will interest itself in some commend- 
able community enterprise beyond the domain 
of school life it will improve the quality of its 
activity. In this regard it might emulate with 
profit the work that is done by the Boy Scouts. 
There are scores of community undertakings 
in which the members can render a’ splendid 
service. There is no line of human endeavor 
that is more profitable in the development of 
character than social service, and in aiding com- 
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munity projects the Eat and Talk Club can find 
a fertile field for training its members for the 
work of life. 

The value of institutions and organizations 
must be judged by the results achieved. Meas- 
ured by this yardstick the Eat and Talk Club 
has more than justified its existence, and in 
conclusion it seems desirable to pass in review 
the substantial accomplishments of the club. 

From the beginning of the organization, em- 
phasis was placed upon individual initiative. The 
members were impressed with the fact that the 
club was theirs, not the faculty adviser's, and 
that they, therefore, would have to initiate all 
matters. It took some time to get this idea 
across, but today one of the most characteristic 
features of the organization is the initiative of 
its membegs. Many a boy, inclined at first to 
be passive and reticent, later became aggressive 
and militant in getting done the task that was 
given him to do. 

The club has also insisted upon team work or 
co-operation. At first there was a strong tend- 
ency toward individual accomplishment, but in 
time it became apparent that co-operation 
among all the members was essential to get the 
best results. Today, the members are not so 
much interested in individual success as in the 
welfare of the organization as a whole and 
they know that this can come only when selfish- 
ness is forgotten and perfect team work put 
into play. Many a fellow has learned in this 
club the value of co-operative action, which will 
stand him in good stead when he goes into the 
world of affairs. 

It should be added in connection with the 
development of team work that loyalty to the 
club and willingness to make sacrifices for it 
have been kept constantly before the members. 
I do not- believe that we have any members in 
the organization who are not loyal to it and 
willing to make a personal sacrifice in its be- 
half. One of. our mottoes is: “If the Eat and 
Talk Club is worth joining, it is worth living 
for,” and the boys have been true to it. 

Another important achievement has been the 
training the boys have received in banquet 
etiquette. I recall now several boys who were 
ill at ease and crude in manners at the first few 
banquets they attended, but gradually this wore 
off and today they are just as much at ease at 
such gatherings as though they had attended 
them all their lives: Such training is worth 
something and will be appreciated by the boys 
on more than one occasion after they leave 
school. 

Moreover, the members of the club gained 
valuable experience in the art of after-dinner 
speaking and many became very proficient in 
it. The progress made by some was very strik- 
ing. To illustrate: One of the boys who gradu- 
ated last year entered the club in his junior 
year. His first address before the club was 
not a great success. It was a miserable effort. 
But before the end of his senior year, thanks to: 
his persistence and some coaching, he was able 
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to make a most acceptable after-dinner speech, 
Other instances of a similar character might 
be cited. With one of two exceptions, I do not 
believe that we had any members last year who 
could not acquit themselves well in this par- 
ticular phase of the work. I regard this train- 
ing which the boys received as one of the finest 
things done by the Eat and Talk Club in the last 
two years. 

The club has become vitally interested in bet- 
tering conditions in the school and in this it has 
had success. Some years ago it was a prevail- 
ing ioca! practice for high school boys to make 
raids upon class parties and other school func- 
tions. Last year the club took a strong stand 
against it and the fact that it does not exist to- 
day is due in no small degree to the work and 
influence of the Eat and Talk Club. 

In the club we have assiduously cultivated 
honest and wholesome rivalry. The officers 
vie with each other to see which one can per- 
form his duties most creditably. The commit- 
tees compete with each other to see which one 
can have the best banquets and the best pro- 
grams. The result has been greater efficiency 
than would otherwise have been the case and 
the boys have become acquainted in some de- 
gree at least with what they must meet in life. 
Inspiring the boys to high minded competition 
is one of the splendid results of our club life. 

Better boys have been developed through 
our club activity and this I regard as our most 
noteworthy accomplishment and the real ground 
upon which the Eat and Talk Club can justify 
its right to live. While in no sense a religious 
organization every meeting is opened with 
prayer and | know from what many of the 
members have said to me about it that it has 
contributed something toward making them 
better boys. By coming into contact with each 
other in free and informal social relationships 
it has helped.them to understand their club fel- 
lows. By meeting and hearing men who have 
done things in the world it inspires to better 
living. I recall now a meeting that was held 
two years ago. The principal speaker was a 
prominent young Bucyrus banker. He spoke 
on “Clean Living and Business.” It was one 
of the finest appeals to young men that.I ever 
heard, and coming from a hard headed business 
man, not given to moralizing, was more effec- 
tive than a dozen sermons. It made a tremen- 
dous impression upon all who heard it. As 
one boy said to me after the meeting, “I never 
knew before that honest and clean living paid 
such high dividends in business.” ‘Coming into 
contact with such persons and listening to 
such addresses cannot help but make boys 
nobler, iiner and more purposeful in life. 

Such in substance are the things that adort 
the Eat and Talk Club’s record of achievement 
during the few years of its existence. In this 
organization the boys secure a_ substantial 
traimng in social citizenship. The club was be- 
as an experiment; it is now an institutic® 


in Bucyrus High School. 
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OTIS HALL OF HAMPDEN COUNTY | 

[Otis E. Hall, County Club agent of Hampden County, 
Massachusetts, Springfield the county seat, has made that 
New England county the leading county in the United 
States in the work of the Junior Achievement League. 
The following story is a sample of what the League is do- 
ing and the way it is doing it.] 

A sturdy little fellow in short trousers walked 
into the League offices in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, not long ago, and called for Mr. Hall, the 
County Club agent. He happened to be absent 
for the moment, and the young iady at the desk 
asked: “What can we do for you?” 

“IT want to borrow a hundred dollars,’ the 
young visitor said. That was a rather surpris- 
ing order from a thirteen-year-old boy: But 
the League staff is used to surprising statements 
and requests from its club boys and girls—for 
they are doing surprising things. 

“Glad to see you, Sammy,” was Mr. Hall’s 
greeting as he came in, for Samuel Chapin is 
‘one of his club boys who lives in East Long- 
meadow. 

“What can I do for you now?” Sammy re- 
peated his request for $100. This was quite a 
requisition from a kid not five feet tall, but Mr. 
Hall knew he meant business, and asked him 
what he wanted the money for. 

“You know I’ve been making money out of 
my chickens, and selling eggs, and I’ve got a 
chance to make a lot more if I can get some 
more hens and do the thing right. I must have 
a chicken house, and I’ve got to get money 
enough to build it.” 

“I don’t expect you to hand me the money, but 
I thought the League would back me up so I 
could borrow it.” 

“We certainly will do that,” said Mr. Hall, 
“and we'll see about it right now.” 

Jumping into Mr. Hall’s automobile, they 
made for a leading bank, where Sammy, as a 
club member, had borrowed money before, in 
small amounts. 

“Is this boy’s credit good for $100?” Mr. Hall 
asked the cashier. 

“It certainly is,” the banker replied. “When 
we loaned him money before to buy bees and 
chickens, he paid us promptly on the day it was 
due. He has been very careful to meet all his 
business obligations, and he stands high with 
us.” 

Sammy told him what he wanted the money 
for. His note for the amount was made out and 
signed, and $100 was placed to his credit. 

“I only wish all our paper was as good as 
Sammy’s note,” said the banker to Mr. Hall, as 
they departed. “Your club boys and girls cer- 
tainly are reliable. Of all the money we have 
loaned them, we have never. lost a dollar. They 
are not only getting fine business training, and 
learning responsibility, but they are building up 
credit for themselves. When they grow older 
and want to go into business this is one of the 
biggest assets they can have.” 

How did Sammy Chapin manage to build up 


such a credit at the age of thirteen? He did not 
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have a thing to start with. With so many chil- 
dren in the family they had no easy time to get 
along. When he was eleven Sammy decided he 
wanted to do something worth while, to earn 
some money. Producing honey was his first 
“big idea,” so he asked the League to help him 
buy a hive of bees. "That cost $17.50, an amount 
as unattainable for Sammy, without assistance, 
as if it had been a thousand. But Superintend- 
ent Wheeler of the East Longmeadow schools. 
recommended the boy, and Mr. Hall arranged 
for his first loan from the bank. 

Bees were purchased, and the League people 
taught Sammy how to care for them. They 
soon began to produce honey, which sold at a. 
good price, and the boy got a start. He was so 
anxious to get the debt paid that he began sell- 
ing newspapers, and soon had a route of his own. 
It was not many weeks before he paid the note, 
and the bees were his own property. 

Then Sammy wanted to branch out. “I want 
to get some hens and go into the chicken busi- 
ness,” he told Mr. Hall. So he bought ten fine 
hens at $2.50 each, and the bank loaned him the 
money to pay for them. He cared for them so 
well that last year he won the poultry club 
championship for the county, and he made a 
fine profit from the sale of eggs and chickens. 
His ten Rhode Island Reds produced 1,164 eggs 
from December to June 18, an average of 116 
eggs to the hen. 

Finding there was a good demand for all the: 
chickens and eggs he could raise, he was anxious 
to go into the business on a larger scale. So he 
borrowed the $100, built the poultry house, and 
at the age of thirteen has a business of his own, 
and a credit at the bank which many older men 
might envy. 

The 105 boys’ and girls’ clubs produced last 
vear products valued at $40,836, on which they 
made a profit cf $26,788. Banks loaned club 
meinbers on their personal notes more than 
$7,000, without the loss of a dollar. Every. cent 
was promptly paid. 


I don’t know what we youngsters would do if 
it were not for the service you render us by 
way of appreciation.—M. S. P., Ypsilanti. 


> 7 > 


Thank Goda man can grow! He is not bound 
With earthward gaze to creep along the ground, 
Though his beginnings be but poor and low; 
Thank God a man can grow! 
The fire upon his altars may burn dim, 
The torch he lighted may in darkness fail, 
And nothing to rekindle it avail, 
But high beyond his dull horizon’s rim 
Arcturus and the Pleiads beckon him. 

—Florence Earle Coates. 


In Springfield, Massachusetts, the circulation 
of books from the public library since 1900 has 
increased from 2.6 per capita to 9.2 per capita, or 
250 per cent. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


BUTLER COLLEGE. 


February 7 was a red letter day in the history of this 
institution. In the forenoon the regular Founders’ Day 
celebration was held. At this session Dr. Thomas Carr 
Howe, for thirteen years president of the institution, gave 
the historical address. As he had been for practically all 
his life connected with the college as student, professor 
and president, he was able to give a personal touch to the 
treatment of the subject that made it most noteworthy. 

The regular Founders’ Day address was delivered by 
President William O. Thompson of Ohio State Univer- 
sity. President Thompson was at his best and gave one 
of the greatest addresses that has ever been delivered on 
a Butler platform. 

At noon the delegates representing the various institu- 
tions were guests of President Aley at the University 
Club for luncheon. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the inauguration 
ceremony. Hilton U. Brown, president of the Board of 
Directors, presided. The academic procession was inter- 
esting and impressive. Dean J. W. Putnam of Butler gave 
the address of welcome to the delegates. The response 
for the delegates was given by President I. J. Good of In- 
diana Central College. Brief greetings to the new presi- 
dent were given by Miss Laurel G. Cissna in behalf of the 
students; by Professor W. C. Morro in behalf of the 
faculty; by Robert F. Davidson in behalf of the Alumni; 
Rev. M. L. Haines in behalf of the city of, Indian- 
apolis; and by State Superintendent B. W. Burris in be- 
half of the State of Indiana. 

President Brown of the Board of Directors conferred 
on Robert J. Aley the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 
Following this he gave an excellent address setting forth 
the ideals of Butler and laying upon the new president 
the duties of his office. President Aley delivered his in- 
augural address. His first official act following the ad- 
dress was to confer upon ex-President Thomas C. Howe 
the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws. 

The annual banquet held in connection with Founders’ 
Day occurred in the Riley room of the Claypool Hotel in 
the evening. The dinner was preceded by a reception in 
honor of President and Mrs. Aley and yisiting guests. 
The after-dinner program was in keeping with the other 


. events of the day. The speakers were President Judson 


of Chicago, President Goodnight of Bethany College, 
President McCartney of Transylvania, President Roessler 
of Valparaiso University, Dean Coulter of Purdue Uni- 
versity, Dean Burris of Cincinnati University, Dean Garri- 
son of the Disciples Divinity House, Chicago; Hon. Lucius 
B. Swift of Indianapolis, representing Michigan Univer- 
sity; Louis Howland, editor of the Indianapolis News, rep- 
resenting Yale. 

More than sixty colleges, universities and educational 
organizations were represented by regularly accredited 
delegates. e 


ROCKEFELLER GIFTS. 

The General Education Board, founded by John D. 
Rockefeller, appropriated in the fiscal year 1920-1921 
$18,210,353 for colleges and universities, $12,029,513 for 
medical schools and $646,000 for negro schools and col- 
leges, according to the annual report. 

Out of Mr. Rockefeller’s gift of $50,000,000 on De- 
cember 18, 1919, for teachers’ salaries, the appropriations 
made up to July 1, 1921, amount to $26,732,000. The num- 
ber of institutions aided from this fund is 191. 

Alfred University, $100,000; Bates College, $200,000; 
Bethany College, $200,000; Bowdoin College, $150,000; 
Brown University, $200,000; California Institute of 


Technology, $300,000; Carroll College, $100,000; Carthage 
College, $175,000; Centenary College of Louisiana, $250,- 
000; Central College, $150,000; Clarkson Institute of 
Teehnology, $100,000; Colgate University, $150,000; Col- 
lege of Puget Sound, $250,000; College of St. Thomas, 
$250,000; Colorado College, $300,000; Connecticut Col- 
lege for Women, $150,000. 

Mount Vernon, Iowa, $500,000; Dennison University, 
$400,000; DePauw University, $250,000; Earlham College, 
$200,000; Elmira College, $150,000; Eureka College, $135,- 
000; Franklin and Marshall College, $100,000; Furman 
University, $175,000; George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, $200,000; Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky, 
$200,000; Gustavus Adolphus College, $100,000; Hamil- 
ton College, $200,000; Hamline University, $250,000; 
Hanover College, $150,000; Hastings College, $135,000; 
Haverford College, $125,000; Heidelberg University, 
Tiffin, Ohio, $150,000; Hiram College, $200,000; Hobart 
College, $100,000. 

Judson College, $150,000; Kansas Wesleyan University, 
$100,000; Lake Erie College, $200,000; Lawrence College, 
$200,000; Lehigh University, $250,000; Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University, $300,000; Louisiana College, $150,000: 
McMinnville College, $200,000; Mills College, $250,000; 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, $250,000; Oakland City 
College, $100,000; Otterbein College, $250,000; Park Col- 
lege, $150,000; Pennsylvania College, $150,000; Randolph- 
Macon Woman's College, $267,000; Richmond College, 
$300,000; Roanoke College, $165,000; Rockford College, 
$135,000; Rose Polytechnic Institute, $100,000; St. Law- 
rence University, $100,000; Simmons College, $100,000; 
Stetson (John B.) University, $150,000; Stevens Institute 
of Technology, $250,000; Trinity College, $125,000; Tulane 
University, $400,000; Union College, $175,000; University 
of Notre Dame, $250,000; University of the South, $300,- 
000; University of Vermont, $250,000; Wabash College, 
$165,000. 

Wake Forest College, $100,000; Washburn College, 
$166,667 ;* Washington and Lee University, $300,000; 
Wells College, $225,000; Wesleyan College, $100,000; 
Whitman College, $125,000; William Jewell College, $200,- 
000; Williams College, $200,000; Wittenberg College, 
$233,333; Wofford College, $165,000; Woman's College of 
Alabama, $100,000; Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
$350,000. 

TELEPHONE CENTRE OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN INDIANA. 


The centre of the telephone system of the United States 
has been located in the State of Indiana not far from the 
centre of population as found by the Bureau of Census. 
If a meridian were drawn through the telephone centre 
there would be just as many telephones west of the line 
as east of it; and if a parallel of latitude were drawn 
through the centre there would be as many telephones 
north of it as south of it. 

The centre of individual incomes and of postal receipts 
would be farther to the north and farther to the east. The 
motor vehicle ownership centre would come nearer coincid- 
ing with the telephone centre, but would still lie some- 
what to the northwest of that point. 

Statisticians of the Bell Telephone System have com- 
piled some interesting data, based on the last Federal 
census return for tax purposes and other authoritative 
reports, which indicate the trend of development along 
economic lines in different parts of the country. 

New England has 7% of the total population of the 
United States, 2% of the area, 8% of the telephones in 
the whole country, receives 8% of the total post office 
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receipts, and has 7% of all the motor vehicles used in the 
country. 

On the other hand, New England manufactures 12%% 
-of all the articles manufactured in the United States. She 
manufactures 50% of the boots and shoes, 46% of the 
textiles, 43% of the jewelry, and 43% of the brass, bronze 
and copper goods. 29% of all the paper mills in the 
United States are in New England and 1-12 of all the 
manufacturing concerns in this country are located in New 
‘England. 

“I took a piece of plastic clay, 

And idly fashioned it one day, 

And as my fingers pressed it, still 

It moved and yielded to my will. 

I came again when days were past,— 
The bit of clay was hard at last. 

The form I gave it still it bore, 

i But I could change that form no more. 


“T took a piece of living clay, 

And gently formed it day by day, 

-And moulded, with my power and art, 

A young child’s soft and yielding heart. 

I came again, when years were gone,— 

It was a man F looked upon. 

He still that early impress bore, 

And I could change it nevermore)” 
[Copied from a drawing book.] 


February 9, 1922. 

Dear Dr. Winship: In the Journal of February 2 I 
note with pleasure your article on Superintendent Brittain. 
In speaking of legislation which had been accomplished in 
the state you gave the legislature of ’21 credit. May I say 
that it was the legislature of 1919-20 that passed these ex- 
cellent bills for the betterment of education in Georgia. I 
was a member of that legislature and take pleasure in the 
fact that I was chairman of the Committee on Education 
and had the floor leadership in the passage of these bills. 
‘They are :— 
County wide compulsory local tax bill. 
New School code. 
Consolidation school bill. 
Bill giving one half state’s income to public schools. 
Stronger compulsory education. 

Very truly yours, 


Kyle T. Alfriénd, 
President, Military College and Georgia State Association. 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS FOR TEACHERS. 


1. To think of the business of teaching as a life work. 
2. To be identified with educational organizations. 
3. To be loyal to one’s superiors. 
4. Not to assume an autocratic attitude towards those 
teachers over whom one has authority. 
Not to assume a cringing attitude towards those in 
authority. 
. 6. To be business-like in all things. 
7. To refuse to subscribe to humiliating conditions. 
8. To become familiar with school law. 
9. To help others to secure better positions. 
To avoid professional jealousies. 
To be willing to give to others the benefits of in- 
vestigations and experiences. 
: 12. To be true to one’s self, to the children, to the 
school officials, to one’s associates, and to the com- 
munity. 
Not to expect a money return for servizes rendered 
equal to that service. 
To bring no reproach upon the profession. 


13. 


14, 


15. Not to criticise, unjustly, other members 
profession. 
—Emma Colbert, Dean of Teachers’ 
dianapolis, in the Educator-Journal. 
TEN UNIVERSITY COMMANDMENTS. 


_ Don’t wear “sloppy” (unbuckled) galoshes. 
Don’t swear in public unless twenty-one or over. 
Don’t usé cigarettes unless twenty-one or over. 
Don’t spoon in an automobile where the public can see. 
Don’t get dormitory decorations by stealing souvenirs, 
Don’t take someone else’s auto for a joy ride. 
Don’t “fly ride” (i e, ride on running board, radiator or 

tire carrier) on automobiles. 

Don’t hook sleds or bobsleds on automobiles. 
Don’t rollerskate in the downtown district. 
Don’t be a rowdy in an ice cream parlor. 


of the 
College .of In- 


COOK COUNTY SONG. 

Miss Catherine McClaughry, country life director of 
Cook County, Illinois, has written the words and Mr. Paul, 
another country life director, has written the music for a 
Rally Song for country boys and girls in their achievement 
projects. 
“We're the coming men and women of Cook County, 

Illinois : 

Our goal is to achieve. 
So we'll correlate our home and school 
For every girl and boy. 
In this we all believe. 
In our project work we are brave and true; 
Here we learn to do by doing, 
Working with a zest to do our best, 
For now we see the test of education. 


CHORUS 

“Onward, forward, happy in our projects, 
Hearts brim full of joy, 
We're the coming generation, with a vitalized education, 
Of Cook County, in the State of Illinois.” 

It will be sung in classrooms twice a day. 

Both words and music are dedicated to Edward J. Tobin, 
county superintendent. 


TO GET A JOB. 


Charles E. Hughes, secretary of State, gave little indi- 
cation to his teachers and classmates at Brown University 
that he was to become a leader in the nation, though it is 
true that he had his bachelor degree before he was twenty- 
one. It was his intention to make teaching his life work, 
and he did devote some years to that occupation. His first 
application for a job was as a teacher of Greek in a small 
Eastern college. The head of the department received 
him kindly, but evidently regarded his youthful appear- 
ance as making him an impossibility in that line. 

“Why,” said he, “you have no more hair on your face 
than an egg.” 

Hence the start of the beard.—Columbus Dispatch. 

ANOTHER OPENING FOR THEIR ENERGIES. 
[Philadelphia Inquirer.] 

One after another, in various parts of the country, school 
authorities are greatly exercised over the wearing of short 
skirts and the use of paint and powder by the schoolgirls. 

It is very reprehensible, no doubt, but the mothers are 
the ones to stop it. Meanwhile superintendents and 
teachers might wrestle with the problem of graduating 
young people who are acquainted with the rudiments of 
English grammar and who know how to spell. 
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BOOK TABLE 


ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY. By Frank M. 
and A. E. Parkins. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 501 pp. (7 by 10 inches). 

The making of a new Geography is a great venture at 
the best. A fortune must be put into the plates, maps, 
and illustrations, and another fortune into the authorship, 
which must represent mastérful intelligence, _ brilliant 
genius and exhaustive research. 

A new Geography must also meet a real and extensive 
demand. The public knows what it likes in geography 
as it does not know what it likes in any other subject. 

There is practically no member of any school board in 
city, county, or rural district who does not evaluate a new 
text in geography with the utmost confidence. He turns 
the pages with a sense of superiority. He sizes up the 
maps, the full-page colored pictures, the ordinary illumi- 
nating pictures and the charts in a way that he does not 
trust his judgment with any other textbook. 

The demand is insistent for a human element in a 
Geography. It is no longer merely a study of earth con- 
ditions. The pedagogical demand is for material about 
which boys and girls from nine to thirteen will think in- 
dependently, and it must be so presented as to challenge 
independent thinking on their part. 

Geography is no longer chiefly a memory subject, and 
it is fast ceasing to be a question and answer exercise so 
far as facts are concerned. 

Here are typical questions in the McMurry and Parkins 
Geography: How do New England States differ from 
the other states in manufactures and why? Make a list 
of commgn breakfast foods and try to find where they 
are manufactured. Describe in writing the change in 
farm scenes as one passes in late June from Cincinnati to 
the northwest part of North Dakota. Why have immi- 
grants from foreign countries generally gone to the North 
and West rather than the South? In what ways are North 
and South dependent upon each other? 

Every paragraph has been written with especial atten- 
tion to comprehensiveness, clearness, and attractiveness. 

A characteristic thought feature of the McMurry-Par- 
kins book is provision for debate. Here is one of the 
thousand questions for debate provided for: “Resolved, 
that it is advisable to use all the water of Niagara needed 
for manufacturing, even though it destroy the beauty of 
the Falls.” 

Authors and publishers delayed the appearance of this 
book until they could have the 1920 census figures, and 
they have more than 320 American cities and nearly 300 
foreign cities. There are also the latest figures of the 
twenty-five largest cities of the world, growth of the fif- 
teen largest cities in the United States. 


McMurry 


MASTERFUL PERSONALITY. By Orison Swett 
Marden. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
Cloth. 300 pp- Price $2.00. 

It is refreshing to find an author with Dr. Marden’s 
personality putting his talent in action along the line of 
magnifying the possibilities of intensifying personality. 
There is altogether too much nonsense afloat by way of 
excusing oneself for not being worth while because he 
hasn't the necessary personality. Most of the personality 
that wins is developed. 

When Thomas W. Wilson, after he discovered that he 
had rare ability as an author, dropped the Thomas and be- 
came simply Woodrow Wilson he added immensely to his 
personality. When John Herbert Quick discovered his 
ability as a writer he dropped the John and became Her- 
bert Quick, adding greatly to his saleableness. When 
Ulysses Grant decided that “U. Grant” was undesirable and 


put an “S” in without anything for it to represent he did 
a lot to his personality. 

It is not that Thomas W. Wilson, John Herbert Quick, 
and U. Grant might not have done things worth while, 
but it was worth while to become Woodrow Wilson, Her- 
bert Quick and U. S. Grant. 

One evidence of personality is the removal of every 
possible hindrance to personality. When O. S. Marden 
changed his signature to Orison Swett Marden he en- 
hanced his personality, and in a book of 300 pages he in- 
spires his readers to make the most possible of their per- 
sonality, It is a great message he has in “Masterful Per- 
sonality.” 


LONG-AGO PEOPLE. How They lived in Britajn 
Before History Began. By L. Lamprey. With illus- 
trations by Maud and Miska Petersham. Boston: 
Little, Brown, and Company. 1921. 

The best Introduction to this delightful book about 
“Long-Ago People” is a bit of the metrical foreword. 
“The sun that marched through the changing sky 
Told them the time as the hours went by. 

The earth herself, awake or asleep, 

Taught them the seasons to plant and reap. 

At cradle and hearth and altar and grave 

The crooning wind and the chanting wave 

Made all of the songs that they needed to know,— 

Our wise wild ancestors, long ago! | 


“In our cities that are so proud and tall 

We sometimes think we have learned it all, 

But if you could coax from the old green earth 

Her marvelous tales of death and birth, 

Of the wheel and the plough and the axe and the pen, 

Of the taming of beasts and the cunning gf men, 

She would say they knew some things that we don’t know, 
In the beginning, long ago!” 

We have often startled an audience by the state- 
ment that civilization has not domesticated lions, tigers 
‘and other wild animals, that the tabby cat and. poodle 
dog were not transformed from the masters of the wilds 
by civilized peoples, but in “the long ago” other peoples 
did the taming. 

Not until now, however, have we seen the facts stated 
romantically and entrancingly as they are in “Long-Agt 
People.” Here children, in their school readers, can learn 
the great truth in drama-like phrasing. 


THE HOPE OF THE FUTURE. By Edward E. 
Eagle. Boston: The Cornhill Publishing Company. 
Price, $2.00. 

We are glad that we have taken the time to read this 
book. It doesn’t take much time. It is an easy flowing 
style that reads itself. One doesn’t need to consult the 
dictionary nor stop to wonder just what the author means, 
It carries the reader’s interest along so naturally that he is 
not likely to stop till he is through. 

The psychology of the book is unusual. The reader is 
given to understand that he is liable to have a rebellious 
attitude, and he reads about England and the British Em- 
pire, Australia, New Zealand and Japan expecting to-wesent 
unfavorable criticism of America and so, anticipatingiy 
he reads on, rushes on to meet the enemy, head on to have 
the advantage of the collision. When at last three pages 
from the end we discover the fiend, it is to laugh, for the 
unsolvable problem which America is to prepare her chil- 
dren to meet has been solved while Mr. Eagle’s book was 
on the press,—the Irish Question. 
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The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


Socialized recitations, often dramatized, stimulate 
the pupil to self-activity and show him a reason 
for his study of arithmetic. Most of the lessons 
can be worked out by the pupil alone. Practical 


| 
short methods are taught. Reviews and oral 


lessons are frequent. 


Horace Mann Readers 
The use of the word problem method in the Kf, wt Tr 
Horace Mann Reading system develops in the = 
pupil the power to read and think independently -s 
from the very first. The books are filled with W, . 
inspiring literature. Teachers’ manuals for the hen Mental Strain 
first three years. Impairs Energy 


th t the desk will 
Woodburn and Moran’s Histories find that a teaspoonful of 


Introduction to American History 


America’s European Beginnings. 6th Grade. ri orsford’s 


Elementary American History and Government 


Revised to date. 7th and 8th Grades. Acid Phosphate 


Authentic and impartial, they explain the America 
of today—civilization, institutions, traditions. in a glass of water is both invigorating and 


Through their use, civic impulses are aroused and refreshing. Nervous energy, mental power 


. ? and physical vigor are incorporated by this 
pupils respond by appropriate action. mosteffectivemedium. Non-alcoholic, pleas- 


ant to take and highly beneficial. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers Sold by Druggists 
New York, 55 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 2457 Prairie Ave. Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
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-Tomorrow’s Typewriter Is Here! 


It is our new machine, the Improved Self- Starting 


REMINGTON 


This is the machine on which Miss Marion C. Waner won the last World’s 
Amateur Championship, with a gross record of average words per minute 
surpassing all the professionals. A commercial educator of national prom- 
inence calls it “the fastest typewriter and 
the best teaching machine in the world.” 


This latest Remington is the machine 
with the “natural touch.’’ And you can- 
not appreciate what natural touch means 
until you try the machine. It is a revelation 
to every typist. 


Remington Typewriter Co 
(Incorporated) 
374 Broadway New York 


Branches Everywhere 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any par: 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef schoo] work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
aureus must be signed to secure 
rtion. 


Meetings to be Held 
MARCH. 


North Dakota State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Southeastern Division. 
Exact date and place later. Presi- 
dent, Superintendent H. H. Kirk, 
Casselton. Secretary, Miss Blanche 
Stevens, Ellendale. 

10-11: South Central Division, 
nois State Teachers’ 
Springfield. 

17-18: Central Division, 
State Teacoers’ 
Peoria. 

30-31-April 1: Southern 
Illinois State Teachers’ 
tion, Carbondale. 


APRIL. 


6-7-8: Southwestern Division, 
nois State Teachers’ 
East St. Louis. 

21: Lake Shore 
State Teachers’ 
Park. 

20-22: 
tion, 
dent, 
ville. 


Association, 


Illinois 
Association, 


Division, 
Associa- 


Tlli- 
Association, 


Division, Illinois 
Association, Oak 


Georgia Education Associa- 
Kyle T. Alfriend, Milledge- 


JULY. 


3-9: National Education Associa- 


tion, Boston. 


ILLINOIS. 

Nothing is more clear than the im- 
possibility of a thorough and efficient 
school system without a corps of 
thoroughly prepared teachers. The 
greatest inequalities in educational op- 
portunity which exist throughout the 
state today result from the inequality 
in the competency and preparation in 
the teaching force. Until the Gen- 
eral Assembly has made possible a 
real teacher in every schoolroom in 
the state, it has not provided a good 
common school education for all the 
children of the state. The legislature 
has taken some long strides in this 
direction. Within the last ten years 
it has provided state-wide standards 
of qualifications instead of one hun- 
dred two county standards. It has 
established five Teachers’ Colleges 
and one College of Education, and has 
made possible a considerable increase 
in the salaries of teachers. All three 
of these items must be considered in 
its future attempts to provide a more 
thorough and efficient school system. 
—State Educational Press Bulletin. 

CHICAGO. The Chicago Alumnae 
Club of the University of Chicago has 
just agreed to contribute $240 an- 
nually as a scholarship to cover col- 
lege tuition for four quarters begin- 
ning with the spring quarter of 1922. 

Mrs. Frank R. Lillie, wife of the 
chairman of the Department of 
Zodlogy at the University of Chicago, 
has contributed $300 for a course of 
lectures at the University on Cardinal 
Newman by Professor H. A. Wager 
of Oberlin College. 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Com- 
pany has renewed its $750 fellowship 
ir Chemistry at the University of 
Chicago for the year 1922-23. 

GENESEO. The teachers of the 
elementary schools have formed a lo- 
cal organization affiliated with the 
State and National Education Asso- 


ciation with.a 100 per cent. member- 
snip. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The state’s campaign 
for increased efficiency in its schools 
is beimg carried forward by the de- 
partment ot education in courses for 
the professional improvement of 
Massachusetts teachers, according to 
a recent announcement from the State 
House. Twelve correspondence 
courses are offered for teachers who 
wish to take such training as is given 
at the North Adams State Normal 
School but are unable to attend ses- 
sions there, and about twenty other 
courses of general interest to teachers 
are offered by the state division of 
university extension. These courses 
are especially suited to be of service 
in the general movement for profes- 
sional improvement among teachers. 

The courses offered by the North 
Adams Normal School include meth- 
ods of teaching history, arithmetic, 
drawing, geography, hygiene, gram- 
mar, oral language, literature, sew- 
ing, and handwork, as well as courses 
in history of education and in educa- 
tional psychology. In these courses 
the practical phases of teaching each 
subject will be emphasized. Actual 
classroom problems will be suggested, 
and generally material will be closely 
connected with actual teaching expes- 
ience. Each course will explain the 
attitude of school children toward 
the various subjects to be taught, and 
will be so designed as to prove valu- 
able to teachers either in graded or 
ungraded classes. Enrollment may be 
made at any time, and the courses will 
be conducted throughout the summer 
vacation for teachers as well as dur- 
ing the school year. Detailed infor- 
mation regarding these courses is 
available at the office of Roy L. 
Smith, principal of the State Normal 
School at North Adams, Mass. 

The state university extension cor- 
respondence courses include, beside 
educational psychology and methods 
of teaching, a number of general 
courses intended to extend and 
broaden the experience and culture of 
those engaged in teaching. Litera- 
ture, elements of science, Latin, eco- 
nomics, and drawing are among the 
subjects selected as valuable to mem- 
bers of the teaching profession. 

Supplementing its correspondence 
courses, the division of university ex- 
tension has arranged also a series of 
reading courses leading to profes- 
sional credit. From an approved list 
of books published by the division, 
the applicant chooses sixteen, the 
reading of which, it is estimated, will 
require four years in all. Supervised 
examinations will be held at the com- 
pletion of each book, and on the suc- 
cessful completion of the entire 
course the student will be awarded a 
professional reading course certificate. 
The courses are based upon the sug- 
gestions of many of the leading edu- 
cators of this state. Application for 
university extension correspondence 
and reading courses is made at the 
office of James A. Moyer, director of 
the division of university extension, at 
the State House, Boston. 


MICHIGAN. 


BIG RAPIDS. Woodbridge N. 
Ferris, former governor of the state 
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of Michigan and founder of Ferris 
institute, has sold control of the in- 
stitution to Gerrit Masselink and Bert 
S. Travis, who have been connected 
with, the school for some time. The 
understanding exists that Mr. Ferris 
is to continue as president and to re- 
main actively connected with the in- 
stitute as long as he desires. 


_CADILLAC, The board of educa- 
tion of Cadillac has adopted a syllabus. 
for Bible reading in the public schools, 
These readings were selected with; 
two ends in view: First, that by the 
reading of them the pupils may be- 
come familiar with the Bible, learn to 
appreciate its worth, and to imbibe 
its truths, its ideals, and its spirit; 
second, to, help the teachers in finding 
suitable daily Bible readings. The 
readings are to be read without com- 
ment and followed by repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer. The syllabus was pre- 
pared by a committee of three minis- 
ters of the city. 


DETROIT. Of the $12,148,468 in 
the maintenance budget for next year 
81.7 per cent. will be spent for in- 
struction: 10.5 per cent. for operation 
of the school plant; 3.6 per cent. for 
administration; 2.3 per cent. for 
maintenance of the school plant; 14 
for auxiliary agencies, and .5 per 
cent. for fixed charges. For the build- 
ing fund the board asks $9,645,738.00, 


JACKSON. Out of 5,313 children 
examined in the past year in the Jack- 
son public schools, 2,019 had serious 
physical defects, and many others 
were afflicted with minor defects. 
These figures are given in the recent 
report of Dr. R. V. Brokaw,  super- 
visor of hygiene. 


KALAMAZOO. While Dwight B. 
Waldo was attending the Department 
of Superintendence meeting in 
Chicago it was announced here that he 
has received an offer of the presidency 
of the Washington State Normal 
School at Bellingham, Wash. Mr. 
Waldo is a national figure in the edu- 
cational world. He founded the 
Western State Normal School eigh- 
teen years ago, and has made it one 
of the leading normal schools of the 
country. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW ROCHELLE. The West- 
chester County Teachers’ Association 
with 2,000 members will meet here 
April 29, William H. Holmes, presi- 
dent. It will be the biggest meeting 
in the history of the association. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. Wednesday, Jan- 
urary 25, was Visiting Day at Lincoln 
the big, weather-stained school on 
East 83rd street, near Woodland ave- 
nue. 

While Visiting Day was intended 
primarily for parents, any and alf 
friends of the school were welcome. 

At the same time the definite object 
of the day was to establish more 
friendly relations with the parents, to 
gain their co-operation. To this end 
it was decided to show classes at 
work in study and recitation, to pre- 
sent results of this study in concrete 
form, the correlation with hand work 
Thus each room had its own exhibit 
of finished projects, and was able to 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


New 


BOOK 


Prices Are Down 
Quality 


Anybody, Anywhere, Can Protect Their Books at the Lowest 


Cost in Ten Years 


Price List Now Available 


COVERS 


present to the parents some phase of 
the term’s work. 

A touch of formality, pleasing to 
the children, was given to the occasion 
through the invitations sent out by 
the school. These invitations, in the 
form of letters, were the work of the 
pupils, and as an incentive to good 
work, it had been announced that the 
best letters would be selected as 
models. 

When Visiting Day arrived a num- 
ber of children were stationed in the 
hall to direct visitors to the rooms in 
which their own children were pupils. 
In the rooms the children introduced 


their own parents to the teachers. 

The school as a whole presented an 
attractive appearance by reason of the 
exhibits of various kinds of work. 
These exhibits were shown to the 
guests by the children, who explained 
to the guests how and why they were 
made. 

Toward the close of the afternoon 
Division A of the sixth grade pre- 
sented a puppet show which had a di- 
rect reference to the history work of 
the class. Both in reading and history 
the class had studied the stories of 
King Arthur and his knight, Sir Per- 
cival, and it was these stories that 


made the foundation on which the 
little play was built. 

The making of the marionettes, 
their costumes, the lighting and deco- 
rating, in fact all stage accessories, 
were the work of the children. This 
feature of the afternoon's program 
was much enjoyed by the friends of 
the school. 

At 3.30 many of the three hundred 
visitors waited to see the lines march 
out to the music of the Kindergarten 
Band, and if expressions of pleasure 
are a reliable basis for conclusions 
Visiting Day at Lincoln School was a 
success.—School Topics. 


read this pamphlet. 


WHY GRADUATE 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to high school or who is now in high school should 
And every parent as well. 


The reasons for pushing on to graduation are simply told. They are interesting to 
read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a |6-page pamphlet—pocket size. 


Superintendents and principals in every section of the country are ordering these for 
their pupils to read and to take home. 


Single Copies, 10 cents each. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. 


ORDER OF 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 
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TEACHERS AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


‘Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New ‘ork, N, Y., 225 Fifth Ave, 


‘Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple merged ‘into the 
dirmingnam, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 


Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


The Parker ‘acexcy 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Is the one in the country 
to give you real service. 
Nineteen years in the 
work, Managed by com- 
petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 


miss EK. FUSTER, Manager 


Established 1.800 


Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EAS(ERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty-one years of successful experience. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Tee FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


AGENCY 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


BROOKINGS. A new system of 
training for the disabled veterans sent 
to the School of Agriculture at State 
College has been inaugurated, follow- 
ing out plans approved by the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau. These men 
are not high school graduates and can- 
not take regular courses, and their 
physical handicap usually prevents 
them from taking up general agricu!- 
ture as a means of livelihood. 

The new plan, which will soon go 
into effect, will enable these men to 
select one of three unit courses for 
specialized training. These will in- 
clude dairy husbandry, animal hus- 
bandry and poultry husbandry, com- 
bined with apiculture and horticulture. 

The course will comprise twenty- 
four months of consecutive and inten- 
sive training combining as much 
practical work as possible. Then the 
student will start on his actual project 
whereby he hopes to carry on. This 
project will be supervised by the Vet- 


erans’ Bureau and his pay will con- 
tinue for twelve months. It is hoped 
by this means to enable these men to 
get established and become seli-sup- 
porting. The course of study com- 
prises half time on the special unit 
course and half time on such general 
subjects as English, business methods, 
soils and crops, animal diseases, arith- 
metic, cost keeping, marketing, etc. 

If any of the men have farms of 
their own and wish to engage in gen- 
eral mixed farming, they may take the 
regular School of Agriculture course 
of five months each year designed for 
eighth grade graduates with seven 
months of project work during the 
growing season. It is not expected, 
however, that many will wish to fol- 
low this plan. 

The men who can.qualify to take 
up regular courses in college in agri- 
culture, engineering, pharmacy, 
teacher training, etc., have no diffi- 
culty in preparing themselves for in- 
dependent careers. 


BE ME RSO 
College of Oratory  scHooisand COLLEGES 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 
pression whether as a creative thinker or _ an_ interpreter. Degrees 
granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 
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TEXAS. 


: STAMPORD. Since the Stamford 
ndependent School District and sey- 
eral adjacent common school districts 
of Jones and Haskell Counties were 
Stamford Co 
Line Independent School District ‘ag 
summer by special act of the legis- 
lature a seventy-five cent maintenance 
tax has been voted. To care for the 
interest bearing indebtedness of the 
district a twenty-five cent tax has been 
voted, at different times, thus bring- 
ing the tax levy of the school district 
up to its constitutional limit. 

Last fall the school district received 
by deed a magnificent gift in the 
transfer from the Board of Callege 
Trustees of the Northwest Texas 
Conference to the local public school 
trustees, of the old Stamford College 
property. There are two dormitories, 
one made of» brick and the other of 
wood materials, fairly well furnished 
and equipped, on this property of 
twenty acres lying in the heart of one 
of the best resident sections of the 
city. 

The ruins of the old administration 
building of Stamford College will be 
utilized in the concrete work of the 
new high school building for which 
plans have been made by David §. 
Castle of Abilene, Texas. Two of 
the floors of the brick dormitory will 
be equipped in modern _ style for 
boarding students and teachers. One 
of the floors wili be renovated and 
equipped for such vocational subjects 
as music, home economics, expression 
and home nursing, and a cafetaria. 

A new high school building to cost 
around $100,000.00 will be built and 
equipped by next September. Bonds 
for this purpose have already been 
voted and sold. This new _ building 
will permit use of the present high 
school building for the elementary 
grades, as well as_ relieve the con- 
gested conditions obtaining in two of 
the ward school buildings of the dis- 
trict. 


WISCONSIN. 
GREEN BAY. Plans are being 


made for the new East Green Bay 
High School. The building will cost 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
PRIDGEWATER, MASS 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools> A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


THE ARIL.O PLAN 


WEST READING, PENNA. 

CLEMATIS is the best and most interesting book I have ever read 
with my pupils. Signed: Mary M,. Hain. 
POTTSVILLE, PENNA, 

We have used ARLO in the fourth grade, and CLEMATIS in the 

third grade this year, and found them wonderful books. 
Signed: George H. Weiss. 
atincy, 
This week has found CLEMATIS in full swing in Quincy, with in- 
terest and enjoyment on the. part of both pupils and teachers. - 
Signed: ‘Marion J. Wesley. 


2,100 TEACHERS 


Spent last Summer in Greeley, Colorado, 
where in the cool mountain breezes from 
the Rockies they combined work and pleas- 
ure. They attended 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
at 
Colorado State Teachers College 


Leading Educators of the country will 
again make up the special summer school 
Faculty this year. 

Spend at least a part of your summer 


If you wish to build up your work in reading through the grades, 


write us. 
CLEMATIS ARLO ANITA 
for 3rd oF 4th grades for 4th or 5th grades for Sth or 6th grades 
60 Cents 55 Cents 65 Cents 


By Bertua B. and Ernest Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


vacation preparing yourself as a _ profes- 
sional teacher, at 
“The Columbia of the West” ' 
Colorado State Teachers College 
GREELEY, COLORADO 
Write for information to 
J. G. Crabbe, President 
SUMMER QUARTER 
First half begins June 19, ends July 2t 


Second half begins July 24, ends Aug. 25 
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in the neighborhood of $750,000 and 
construction will be begun the com- 
ing summer. It will be built to house 
1,000 pupils, will be fireproof through- 
out, and up-to-the-minute in every 
possible way. Located on a twenty- 
three-acre site there will be ample 
space for recreation with separate 
playgrounds for boys and girls, An 
athletic field with one-quarter mile 
track and 220 yard straightaway, an 
auditorium to seat 1,500, separate 
gyms for boys and girls, and the 
shops for vocational instruction, and 
the power plant will all be outside the 
main building, but near by. 


MADISON. All 
broken by the total enrollment of 
nearly 800 students in the graduate 
school of the University of Wiscon- 
sin for the current academic year. Of 
these, about 114 entered the graduate 
school for the first time on February 


records are 


When 680 were registered for grad- 
uate work during the first semester 
the total was looked upon as an ex- 
ceptional increase. With the second 
semester, enrollment usually 
falls off slightly, the total has climbed. 

The eighteenth annual meeting of 
the Classical Association of the Mid- 
dle West and South will be held in 
Madison April 13-15, with about 200 
members attending. 

The association, started in 1905, has 
a total membership of about 2,000 
teachers of the classics in secondary 
schools and colleges in the Middle 
West and South. Professor M. S. 
Slaughter, of the department of 
classics of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, was one of the early presidents of 
the organization, serving in 1906-07. 

This is the first time that the asso- 
ciation has met in Madison, and the 
spring vacation of the university is 
the time chosen, so that the delegates 
may stay at the university halls ‘and 
fraternity houses. 

Professor A. G. Laird of the uni- 
versity department of classics is 
chairman of the local committee on 
arrangements. Professors Laird, G. 
C. Fiske, and F. E. Sabin, of the uni- 
versity faculty, will speak. One ses- 
sion of the convention, especially for 
teachers in secondary schools, will 
consist of a special demonstration by 
Miss Sabin and some of her advanced 
students. 


4 


School Children Save 


Over $4,000,000 was saved and de- 
posited in banks by American school 
children during the last school year 
(1920-1921), as compared with $2,- 
800,000 in the preceding year, and the 
number of denositors increased from 
462,000 to 802,000 in schools having a 
total enrollment in the two years re- 
spectively of 1,015,000 and 1,829,000, 
according to the annual tabulation of 
the Savings Bank Division of the 
American Bankers Association which 
has just been finished. P 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 4 s 


SEPTEMBER places are open now. 
TEACHERS, register now for results. 

WRITE US today for blanks and particulars. 
“PROMPTLY?” is the watchword for the season. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? 


25 East Jackson 
Boulevard, CHICAGO 


Well, one of our thou- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 
Business,” and learn how others advance. Be one of them. 
Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyton Bullding, Spokane. 


ERICAN ::: J introduces to Coll 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 


Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachereand has filled 


Jj dreds of high grade positions (up to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge tO employers 
none for registration. If you ne r 


teacher forany desirable place or knew 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


SGHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


Between 84th and SBth Streets only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MULFORD. Pros. free to school officials 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEW 
Proprietor 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Manager 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 


6 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone 
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COMMUNITY ENGLISH 


By 


MILDRED BUCHANAN FLAGG 


FOR UPPER GRAMMAR GRADES 


A New Text Emphasizing Modern Methods 


Material based on community activity and interests. 


Organized around a number of major projects or 
undertakings. 


Aims to develop initiative and self-reliance. 


Letter writing stressed as most common form of written 
composition. 


Oral composition stressed as an essential in daily life. 


Seeks to capitalize the natural interests of pupils in the 
socialized recitation. 


Attempts to supplement technical grammar—not sup- 
plant it. 


Keeps in mind the daily requirements for English after 
school course is finished. 


Stimulates self-activity both oral and written. 


ORDER NOW | 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 
BOSTON DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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